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THE NORTHERN TRIP OF THE CUBAN TEACHERS. 


The northern trip of the Cuban teachers in 1900 is, and will in 
all probability remain, unique in the history of internationa 
courtesies. Although commanding wide attention, still its impor 
has been little understood.* Unfortunately, matters of personal 
controversy and a certain dramatic element so pervaded the con- 
temporary representation of the movement as to leave a vague 
doubt regarding its permanent value in the minds of many people 
not directly acquainted with it. Since an intimate personal knowl- 
edge of both American and Cuban conditions is essential to a fair 
estimate of the results, and since an opportunity for this knowledge 
is limited to a privileged few, this vague doubt has persisted 
unchallenged. 


Let me make here the baldest possible summary of the trip. 
Thirty-five per cent. of the entire teaching profession of a na- 
tion,— representing all but nine municipalities of the Island,— 
were taken to a foreign country as guests of its oldest and most 
revered university, at no expense to themselves. They were given 
the best instruction, were shown large cities, national historical 
monuments, vast modern equipments and industries ; were brought 
into cordial relationship with a highly cultured social life; and were 
returned to their homes without a serious accident, a death, or a 
public scandal. Surely this was no small enterprise. 

To appreciate the full meaning of the experience, a moment’s 
attention must be given to the existing educational standards in 





*The Publication Committee has special pleasure in presenting to the 
Association this authoritative report of an educational experiment so unique 
in character and compass and hitherto so imperfectly comprehended by the 
general public 
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Cuba, of which these teachers were exponents. The old Spanish 
law provided free instruction for those pupils whose parents could 
prove inability to pay tuition. The teachers received free house- 
rent,— the school being held in the residence,—a regular salary, 
an additional 25 per cent. of the amount of the salary for school 
supplies, and all fees which could be collected from pupils. As an 
extreme case I would refer to one woman, now principal of a large 
girls’ school in Havana, who has been at Harvard both last sum- 
mer and this; she is now receiving $100 a month where she form- 
erly received from the Spanish government $125. as salary, $31.25 





for school supplies, and $75. for house rent:—that is, $231.25 a 
month plus all tuition fees. The natural result of such a law was 
the appropriation of a large share of the house for the comfort of 
the family, a minimum outlay for supplies, and discouragement,— 
amounting to exclusion,—of non-paying pupils. So flagrant a 
public and official recognition of the spoils system could not fail 
to affect unfavorably the conscientiousness of the teachers toward 
their profession. 

Instruction was given through the antiquated system of learn- 
ing by rote, from most meager pamphlets of question and answer, 
and generous attention was paid to Church history and embroidery. 
It is needless to say that the boys were spared the embroidery. In 
brief, there was little idea of awakening a child’s mind, or of un- 
selfish service on the part of the teachers. | Moreover, even this 
meager form of training had been interrupted by three vears of war, 
vith all its attendant poverty, physical suffering,and mental anguish. 
How quickly our Americans awoke to the situation is shown by 
the fact that as early as November, 1898, only three months 
after the signing of the protocol, Mr. Ernest Lee Conant, an Ameri- 
can lawyer in Havana, was in correspondence with Professor 
Shaler of Harvard University about the feasibility of bringing 
Cuban teachers north, in order to imbue them, by actual contact, 
with a knowledge of our modern educational standards. The mili- 
tary commanders also realized fully that no time should be lost in 
inaugurating a compulsory elementary education, if a population, 
70 per cent. of which was illiterate, was to be helped toward success- 
ful self-government. Every one saw that anything ideal and vital in 
this training must come from beyond the sea. During the early 
months of 1899 the various military commanders made such local 
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efforts toward opening the elementary schools as their money and 
experience permitted. They adhered almost exactly to the old Span- 
ish system, which was at least an organization, and was not so bad 
in theory as it had become in practice. In November of 1899 the 
first general plan for the introduction of our free public-school 
system over the entire island was made. Governor-General John 
R. Brooke then issued the decree, which had been drawn up at 
his request by Mr. Frye, establishing a complete school system. 

In Puerto Rico and the Philippines it has been deemed wise to 
inaugurate the new educational régime with a full force of American 
teachers. In Cuba other conditions prevailed, and another solution 
of the problem was required. Honorable employment was the most 
urgent need throughout the island; American charity to adults was 
already producing a pauperizing effect; American occupation was 
avowedly to be of short duration; the Cubans were to be prepared 
for the early exclusive management of their own affairs. This need 
and this policy demanded that the native teaching force be utilized 
as efficiently as possible, and that no foreign competition be ad- 
mitted. Consequently there is not, and has never been, an Ameri- 
can among the regular public school teachers of the island. 

The nec : of leavening the antiquated Spanish system by modern 
thought and altruism was thus well recognized when, on Sunday 
morning, February 4, 1900, Mr. Conant requested a consultation 
with Mr. Frye over a plan for helping the public schools. He asked 
if Mr. Frye thought it feasible to raise a fund to carry ten or twenty 
bright teachers north for a course of study at the Harvard Summer 
School; then to employ them on their return, in various parts of the 
island, for normal work. Mr. Frye, with his quick dramatic sense, 
saw that a national movement might command sympathetic re- 
sponse, where a small enterprise would pass unnoticed. From 
twenty to one thousand was a long jump, but it resulted in success. 
Thus Mr. Conant’s conservative, year-old plan was matured in a 
flash into an enterprise so far-reaching as to be hardly recognizable 
by its suggester. It is small wonder that a diversity of opinion has 
honestly been held regarding the proper distribution of credit for 
the plan. 

Fortunately the two Harvard men were more concerned in the 
execution of their enterprise than in the adjustment of honors. 
They wrote a joint letter to President Eliot, asking if instruction 
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would be given by Harvard to 1,000 Cuban teachers, in case provi- 
sion could be made for their transportation and living expenses. 
I know the sensation experienced by one friend of Cuba when the 
answering cablegram was opened at the breakfast table, and, being 
tossed into her plate, she read the brief but fateful message: “ Frye, 
Havana. Yes. Eliot!” So the die was cast and preparations be- 
gan. The Secretary of War visited Cuba soon after this, and, on 
consultation with General Wood and Mr. Frye, promised govern- 
ment transports for the vovage, on condition that the money be en- 
sured for living and other incidental expenses. When Mr. Frye 
went north in March to see if this money could be raised, every- 
thing was trembling in the balance, conditional upon his success. 
The first few large gifts came quickly, but $70,000. was a large 
sum to raise; and for a few days it looked as if Mr. Frye must so 
prolong his northern stay as seriously to curtail the preparations in 
Cuba in order to raise the requisite amount. At this juncture the 
Corporation of Harvard University came to the rescue, and passed 
the generous, if somewhat hazardous, resolution to guarantee the 
needed amount. With less influential and generous financial advice 
than that of Major Henry Lee Higginson, the Corporation might 
well have questioned the wisdom of such a proceeding. Fortu- 
nately, the public interest justified the confidence of the Harvard 
Corporation, and the money was all in hand before it was needed. 
It would be superfluous to state that lively discussion was rife 
in Cuba over so unprecedented a proceeding. It was too unusual 
to be fully grasped; too simple to escape sinister interpretation. 
When Mr. Frye returned to Havana late in April, with all pledges 
made and only details to determine and execute, he encountered a 
tide of public opposition which went nigh to wreck the whole enter- 
prise. In all Latin countries the chaperonage of young women is 
strict; in Spanish countries it is especially so; while in Cuba the 
recent bitter antagonism between Cuban and Spaniard had made it 
doubly probable that a woman would receive insulting attention if 
she should go out alone. One very patriotic and exceedingly hand- 
some Cuban woman told me at the end of the war, that she had not 
stepped over her threshold for seven years. It was not so strange, 
then, that the newspapers protested vigorously against such a vio- 
lation of social etiquette as a prolonged trip without family com- 
panionship would mean, for young women unused to travel. Some 
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papers even went so far as to assert that no one who went on such 
a trip would ever again be looked upon as a respectable woman. It 
really took great moral courage for these women to assert their in- 
dependence, in opposition to a bitterly hostile public sentiment. 
Large numbers of the most carefully reared teachers were actually 
debarred by family traditions from this exceptional opportunity. 

There was some slight Church opposition, but this always seemed 
more legitimately classed as a phase of the political prejudice. To 
good Yankees, reared in the belief that Harvard men are only too 
prone to avoid active politics, it was certainly a bewildering situa- 
tion to find them accused of a deeply laid scheme to promote 
annexation. The papers were full of sensational articles, asserting 
that no true patriot could advocate such an evident plan to under- 
mine Cuban independence. Again the success of the trip was in 
doubt; no cry aroused greater response, no plea was more danger- 
ous to withstand, than one which touched the super-sensitive chord 
of patriotism. The original offer to 1,000 teachers had been in- 
creased to 1,450,— a limit fixed by the seating capacity of Sanders’ 
Theater, in which all general lectures and meetings were to be held. 
If this generous offer, backed by guaranteed funds and government 
transportation, had become a fiasco, through social and political 
prejudice, it would not only have been a terrible pity, it would have 
been a serious political blunder on the part of its originators. It is 
bad enough when an official, in the regular discharge of his duties, 
embroils a situation by striking a false chord; even then he has the 

ther dubious satisfaction of suffering for his own sins. But if 
civilians in the name of philanthropy should elicit an expression of 
national distrust, it would be a complication of the situation too ag- 
gravating to receive ready excuse. However, during this seething 
agitation over the trip, the arrangements went steadily on. Each 
municipal Board of Education was empowered to select 40 per cent. 
of its staff of teachers as delegates, and to arrange a reserve list of 
an added 20 per cent. Detailed instructions were sent to the teach- 
ers, giving a sketch of the history and surroundings of Harvard 
University, a plan of the trip, information about the climate, sugges- 
tions in regard to suitable clothing, the quantity of luggage. the 
means of identification of people and luggage, the payments of 
summer salaries, and the dates and manner of sailing. It was 
really quite an imposing pamphlet which was sent forth. 
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If two months seemed a short time in which to announce the 
plan, select the delegates, and transport them to the seaports, it 
was far less adequate to the complicated preparation for their re- 
ception in Cambridge. The men could be practically provided for 
in the dormitories of the University, but rooms for 800 women had 
to be obtained in close proximity to the women’s dining-room at 
Memorial Hall; chaperones had to be provided for each group of 
women; Spanish-speaking guides were to be chosen to receive the 
guests, guide them to their destinations, and supervise the delivery 
of baggage. The organization for care and guidance of so cum- 
bersome a party was very elaborate, and taxed to the utmost the 
executive ability and business training of even so capable a man as 
Mr. Clarence C. Mann, into whose care this branch of the work 
had been given. Courses of study had to be arranged, instructors 
chosen, and lectures prepared. At both ends of the route the organ- 
ization had been so perfect that, when the five transports landed their 
parties, one after the other, at the Charlestown Navy Yard, electric 
cars with full complement of guides, expeditiously took the stran- 
gers to their appointed places; the luggage vans transferred the 
trunks with similar speed and marvelous accuracy to their desti- 
nations, and meals were ready in the two great dining-halls. 

For various reasons several teachers had been detained at the last 
moment, so that 1,300 really came; of these 800 were women and 
500 men. 

In two days after the last transport had discharged its party, the 
recular class work had begun, and the routine life was fully entered 
upon. The morning schedule was practically alike for all. From 
half-past eight to a quarter past nine English lessons for small sec- 
tions of about thirty students each were arranged. These sections 
were carefully graded in accordance with the proficiency of the pu- 
pils, and were in charge of instructors who had a tolerably good 
knowledge of Spanish. From the English classes all went together 
to a common exercise in Sanders’ Theater. This hour was given to 
lectures in the Spanish language upon physical geography and ele- 
mentary geology; on the history of the United States and of the 
Spanish colonies in North and South America; on free libraries; 
on the organization of American schools; on imitation and allied 
faculties in children. These lectures were freely illustrated by the 
stereopticon and gave a scientific basis for many interesting aiter- 
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noon excursions to places of interest in the vicinity. The next 
hour, from half-past ten to a quarter past eleven, was the hour of 
general good-fellowship and rest; we shall soon see how even this 
one free hour was encroached upon by the desire to press as much 
as possible into the all-too-brief six weeks. There remained a half- 
hour before dinner, which was utilized for a second English lesson, 
conducted in the same sections as in the early morning. 

This was supposed to constitute the regular work for the six 
mornings of the week, but, as has been intimated, another voluntary 
class was introduced. Great interest was felt in the kindergarten 
method, a sort of training quite unknown in Cuba until the Ameri- 
can occupation. Moreover, it was felt that no more valuable seed 
could be sown for future harvests than the theories of scientific 
awakening of a child’s mental and moral life. Miss Laura Fisher 
offered to give a generous share of her vacation to this work, and 
with ten well-trained assistants she utilized the morning rest hour 
for lectures, and for demonstrations of the fundamental kindergarten 
principles. The crowded condition of her lecture-room in old 
Massachusetts Hall spoke well for the enthusiasm which she 
aroused over the subject; it might be added that it also spoke well 
for the physical endurance of the teachers, who thus gave them- 
selves four consecutive hours of class work. We find an equally 
long period of concentration exhausting, even when we are in the 
best of student-training. It was incomparably more of a strain 
upon minds which had never been especially trained to concentra- 


tion, listening to a strange tongue often, after a new method always. 
I 


eside this special training in kindergartening, which was open to 
women, Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw had also provided an afternoon 


Gustav Larsen. This training comprised a two-hour course three 
afternoons a week, for two divisions of twenty students each. 

This covered the class work, but was by no means the measure 
of the educational influence. The afternoon excursions were so 
arranged that each section went out under trained guides three 
times a week. Every one had a chance to visit the chief historical 
points of Boston, Concord and Lexington, and to see the various 
interesting geological and geographical features of the vicinity. 
Parties of those interested were arranged to visit the public baths, 


the large electric plants, the mills at Lowell, the granite quarries 
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at Quincy, and the large publishing houses. For information along 
philanthropic lines they visited the reform schools, asylums and 
hospitals; they also saw and received full explanations of model 
school buildings and of such summer kindergartens and indus- 
trial classes as were in session. Surely enough occupation has 
been outlined to indicate six busy days for six busy weeks. But 


added to all this was a round of social pleasures, which would have 
been in itself quite taxing for a supposed vacation period. 


In the University buildings ample reading and writing rooms 
had been fitted up for both men and women by the Roman Catholic 
societies of Boston and Cambridge. It was a highly appreciated 
convenience to find well-equipped writing tables always in readi- 
ness, with courteous attendants no less ready to answer the most 
varied questions, covering the knotty problems of American eti- 
quette and English spelling; for here were largely answered the 
invitations which were so lavishly showered upon the party. These 
same Catholic societies also gave two concert-dances each week in 
the Hemenway Gymnasium. The early hours arranged for these 
entertainments were quite an innovation to the Southern guests ; but 
they were essential for proper rest and for the execution of the 
heavy daily program of work. Three formal concerts were given 
in addition to these concert-dances, one by the Baptist societies of 
Cambridge, one by the Catholic societies, and one by the Cubans 
themselves. The invitations to afternoon receptions at suburban 
homes, teas, dinners, theater parties, and visits to beautiful country 
homes were almost overwhelming in their abundance. 

After six and a half weeks of this novel life, in which America 
surroundings, American thought, and, we hope, American kind- 
ness, had been making their legitimate impression, came the sight- 
seeing, properly so-called, of the summer. This began with a trip 
to Washington, with inspection of the government buildings, and 
a reception by our late President. 


rr 


Then came the visit to New 
York, the general view of the city, the official luncheon in 
Central Park, and the trip to West Point, including the rare atten- 
tion of a special drill of the cadets. <A final two days of cordial 
Philadelphian hospitality and the huge party was safely homeward 
bound. 

All four transports went directly to Havana,—a most appro- 
priate close to an educational trip, since the majority of the teachers 
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had never seen their own capital. The official reception in Havana 
was not quite as fortunate as could have been desired. By some 
miscalculation of numbers, both for the afternoon luncheon and for 
the evening theatrical representation, many of the guests were un- 
provided for, and the auspicious moment when so much might 
lrave been done to wipe out the sectional jealousy between the east 
and the west, went by unimproved. From Havana the boats 
steamed away in various directions, distributing their small parties 
at various ports, until the huge party had as gradually and com- 
pletely dispersed as the smoke from the stacks of the vanishing 
transports. 

The effect, however, was not fated to disappear thus quickly. 
The rough outline has been sketched of an enormous enterprise, 
actuated by genuine friendliness, conceived in a stroke of dramatic 
genius, executed with business precision and refined by social pres- 
tige. What were some of the permanent benefits of all this display 
of friendly feeling? To appreciate the answer, the composition of 
the party must be considered. It was in fact as well as name a 
representation of the country —in no way to be compared with a 
group of city teachers, either of our own or of their country. 
Were we to take a strictly proportional representation of our own 
teaching staff, with delegates from the New England hills, the min- 
ing camps of the west, the Savannahs of Georgia, and the mountains 
of Tennessee, we should have a motley collection of varying grades 
of culture, with which the Cuban party might in justice be compared. 
Which nation would emerge with greater distinction from the com- 
parison, is not the point at issue and not necessarily to my mind a 
foregone conclusion. The question which we wish especially to 
discuss to-night regards the permanent effects, physical, industrial, 
educational, social, and political, of this northern trip. 

From the mere standpoint of physical gain, we have an enor- 
mous benefit. The sea trip and change of climate would have pro- 
duced great changes of themselves; but change of food and the 
unwonted vigorous exercise which created hearty appetites even 
for strange articles of diet, caused an increase of weight which 
made quite an addition to the tonnage of the returning vessels. 
The excessive use of sweets in Cuba has had a most pernicious 
effect upon the teeth. Lack of good dentists has allowed the na- 
tional defect to become painfully apparent, and faulty digestion 
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has followed swiftly in the wake of inadequate mastication of food. 
The free dentistry so generously given by experts, the free fitting 
of eyes by opticians and the free treatment in the best hospitals sent 
many teachers home to healthier, more comfortable, more useful 
lives. One sad-faced woman, whose husband is hopelessly ill, and 
who has three little children to support by her small salary, was 
working away patiently, carrying in addition to extreme suffering 
the dread lest she should fail of strength to finish her work. A suc- 
cessful operation had made her well again,and not long since I saw a 
letter in which she expresses her joy at working with comfort, and 
her confidence that she shall now live to bring up her children. A 
most timely lesson given in Cambridge was the information in 
regard to germ diseases. Tuberculosis is the curse of the country ; 
sanitation was unknown until the American occupation; even the 
Cubans laughingly refer to the flocks of turkey-buzzards circling 
through the air as the “ Spanish sanitary department ”; mayors of 
prominent towns in social calling often expectorate freely on 
the floor of the reception room; in schoolrooms the same habit is 
a common practice for teachers and pupils. Certainly any word 
in regard to this menace to public health was opportune, and will 
bear abundant harvest. 

In regard to industrial pursuits, wide information was also given. 
To many it was a revelation of what industrial prosperity could 
mean. Spain has always planned to have Cuba as a market for 
her home products, and to this end levied such taxes as would dis- 
courage all competition. Consequently Cuba’s wealth has been 
almost exclusively derived from agriculture; sugar and tobacco are 
her staples of commerce; industries in any wide sense are unknown. 
The average Cuban imagination has never gone forth to picture 
the possibilities of industrial development; no country is better 
suited to act as an inspiring object lesson in this respect than our 
own. 


1 


Educationally the teachers received an inspiration which will 


il 
carry them far on their long, hard road. The snecific instruction 
in geography, physical geography, history, English, pedagogy, kin- 
dergarten methods and manual training was good, in so far as it 
went; yet six weeks are meager for such work however wisely used. 


But the truly educational influence of regularity, punctuality, and 
vielding to regulations was quite a foreign experience to most of 
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the party. Ina country where everything must stop for a shower, 
where rapid transit has not yet exerted its stern discipline upon 
public habits, the value of time has quite a different rating than with 
us. 

We have already given a long list of educational benefits which 
the experience bestowed; they will go far toward making better 
schools and better disciplined pupils. But no other single thing 
promises such far-reaching good to the country as the arousing 
of a professional feeling and an honorable rivalry among the 
teachers themselves. With little unity of aim, with free intercourses 
prohibited by difficult transportation, with no competition beyond 
such as the financial interests of practically private schools arouse, 
there could be little helpful stimulus passing from teacher to teacher. 
When we stop to consider how much inspiration our teachers gain 
from observation, competition and suggestive oversight, we realize 
how epoch-making this first great convention of nearly half of the 
teaching staff of Cuba was. The esprit du corps thus awakened will 
continue to be a vital force for mental quickening and professional 
advancement. 

In social matters many new ideas were received. The wealthier 
planters, who spend every summer in Europe, are accustomed to 
all the punctilious etiquette which foreign associations imply. But 
the less wealthy, who are bound largely to their insular life, lay 
small stress upon acknowledgment of invitations, responsibility for 
excuse if not present, punctuality in appearance, or care to notify 
the hostess in case an uninvited friend is added to the original party. 
A Cuban friend recently told me of her interesting experience when 
she had arranged a fishing party and had invited as many guests 
as the launch would accommodate. When the party arrived at the 
landing so many uninvited guests had been unexpectedly added, that 
the family who gave the party all stayed at home, while their guests 
went serenely off for a day’s fishing. This is a result of lavish 
hospitality and easy ways of life. It by no means indicates an in- 
tended lack of courtesy. The better classes of Cubans are clean and 
careful about their personal habits, but the climate encourages great 
laxitv in the style and arrangement of dress. Girls are quick to 
see the difference in these matters, and as late as February of this 
year, as I was making a tour of the island, it seemed to me that 
the teachers who had been in Cambridge could be almost identified 
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by their greater neatness of dress. These were small things, and 
quite similar to the improvement which could be seen in one of our 
own inexperienced and ambitious country teachers, when exposed 
to the refining influence of a large and cultivated community. 
There was a great change, however, which could only have come 
to daughters of a Latin race; this was in the novel experience of so- 
cial freedom. To go out alone, or to receive calls from a gentleman 
whose intentions were not declared to parental authority, were inno- 
vations startling enough to invite much greater abuse than we 
readily conceive. That this unusual liberty was not misused is a 
great tribute to the innate dignity of the women, who have been 
absurdly guarded by the most artificial conventionalities. Before 
the gently reared women of Cuba felt suddenly a heavy burden of 
self-support thrown upon them, they would hardly have had the 
moral courage to face the opposition of family, and church, and 
political prejudice, and go forth to widen their horizon and increase 
their power for work, by so radical a measure. But women who 
had been imprisoned, and even taken out to be shot for aiding their 
insurgent relatives, women who had crept through underbrush at 


night to carry messages and supplies to those outside in distress, 
women who had known temporary hunger, and more permanent 
sorrow and poverty, were ready to seize with joy so unusual a share 
in our modern woman’s heritage of independence. It will take time 
for the whole lump to be leavened, but no other single influence will 
ever count for so much in the declaration of social independence of 
Cuban womanhood as this single two months’ break with Latin 


race traditions of seclusion. 

And now what are the political benefits of a trip which was 
avowedly and really non-political in purpose? There is no stroke 
of policy at once so telling and so legitimate as real courtesy. 
There never was a people more susceptible to kindness, or quicker 
to detect its genuineness than the Cubans; and I might add that 
there are few people who can be more cordial than Americans when 
actuated by an impulse of true sentiment. These conditions were 
all fulfilled, and I believe this courtesy of 1900 will successfully 
meet the test of time, and the high light of historical development; 
and will stand triumphantly as the most fortunate political relation 
we have had with Cuba. We are a brusque though kindly inten- 
tioned people; military methods in general are not pre-eminently 
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adapted to the proud Latin race; our military representatives had 
an added disadvantage in acting outside their sphere when hand- 
ling perplexing civil questions. They have worked conscientiously 
and more wisely than could have been expected, but they have in 
no way expressed to Cuba the warmth of friendly interest which has 
pervaded all classes of the American people. These teachers 
learned at Cambridge what genuine good will lay behind the 
strenuous, and often incomprehensibly stern, efforts at good govern- 
ment which they had witnessed in Cuba. They saw, also, that a 
country prosperous beyond their wildest conception was little likely 
to have much at stake in acquiring even the “ Pearl of the Antilles.” 
One little woman voiced the sentiment of many when she said, 
“Why, they say the Americans want Cuba, but I can’t believe it, 
now that I see how much richer they are than we.” No argument 
would ever have carried one-half the conviction on this point that 
came from the mere sight of Boston, Philadelphia, New York, and 
Washington. The question of annexation was often discussed; it 
had been too much feared as our ultimate aim to escape becoming 
a live issue. Strangely enough the northern experience seemed to 
have a different effect on the women and men in this regard. The 
men seemed to grow more strongly in favor of absolute independ- 
ence. They seemed so fired with the ambition to build up a counter- 
part of our prosperity, that they must begin the work at once. 
But the women grew rapidly into annexationists. Evidently they 
were so well satisfied with our women’s privileges that they 
would have gladly crept into peaceful enjoyment of them under 
any flag. 

These were some of the benefits which Cubans received, but 
Americans too received a genuine reward for their disinterested 
labor and expenditure. There is always an interest developed in 
any one for whom we have done something; there are added inter- 
ests in this case from learning to know such childlike, affectionate, 
and confiding people. Many lasting friendships were made between 
the two radically unlike races, which will help to better national 
understanding of their quick intuitions and sensitive shrinking from 
brusque northern demands. 

The two things now needed are a final friendly adjustment of our 
political relations, and, secondly, a starting of this new independent 
régime with high ideals of what good government means. 
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The permanent result of this novel expedition of 1900 must be 
politically the existence of centers of friendly feeling and confi- 
dence, which will affect whole communities. The teachers were still 
discussing Cambridge experiences in February, when I made my last 
circuit of the island, with an enthusiasm which could not fail of 
its due effect. Industrially it gave the wider knowledge of great 
prosperity and its causes, which arouses ambition and reveals needs 
that must end in good. Socially it left in the minds of these leaders 
of children a memory of all that a cultured community of the high- 
est type signifies. Educationally it helped toward unity of methods, 
and a healthy emulation; and in general it developed those more 
elevated standards of judgment which must precede all true effort. 

Six weeks was a short time in which to absorb all this; there 
were some disagreeable details, for human nature is much the same 
throughout the world. It might be easy to make a microscopic 
analysis which would not be altogether pleasing; it might be easy 
to say that the expedition was not. But there were some things 
that it was and eternally will be. It was the first general association 
and organization of the teachers of the Cuban nation. It was a 
romantic awakening of a depressed people to higher ideals. It 
was an exchange of true sentiment, graciously expressed and in- 
tuitively fathomed as sincere. It was a glimpse into the promised 
land of peace and prosperity. What years of struggle and defeats 


and victories may precede the final entering in, we cannot lift the 


veil of the future to know. But all those who sincerely care for 
Cuba’s future must rejoice in this disinterested international court- 
esy. It was conceived in its final proportions by Mr. Frye’s ideal- 
istic nature, responded to by President Eliot’s high appreciation of 
the fundamental need of any self-governing people, executed with 
the finish of Harvard traditions, and appreciated by as courteous 
and gratefully responsive a people as the world knows. 
Laura D. GIL, 
Dean of Barnard College. 
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THE LAW AS A PROFESSION FOR WOMEN. 


In 1848 the first woman in the United States received the de- 
gree of M.D. In 1870 the first woman in the United States re- 
ceived from a law school in Illinois the degree of LL.B. From 
1848 to 1900, the time of the last census, about 2,000 women hold 
the M.D. degree; while only 108 from 1870 to 1901 have received 
the LL.B. degree from the law schools of the colleges represented 
in this Association. This number of 108 does not include the 
women graduated from schools not represented here; but since 
the oldest and best of the law schools open to women are a part 
of the universities represented in the Association of Collegiate 
Alumne, if one doubles the number of 108, that will probably 
make an over-estimate of the number of women who have in 
the last thirty years received the degree of LL.B. Not all women 
who are graduated from law schools are in active practice. I 
jaave been unable to secure any reliable statistics giving the num- 
ber of such women; Illinois claims more than any other State in 
the Union, 90 having been admitted to the bar, of whom 59 are in 
active practice; there are only nine in my own State, Massachusetts, 
six or seven States have none and six or seven more only one or 
two. Since bar examinations are prepared for, either by study and 
preliminary practice in an office, or by work in a law school, it is 
probable that not more than 200 women are in active practice in 
the United States. Double that number even, and still the dis- 
repancy in numbers between the women practicing as doctors and 
those practicing as attorneys is very marked. 

I am interested in suggesting a few reasons why I believe so 
few women are practicing as attorneys and why I believe few 
women will find the law lucrative or perhaps congenial in com- 
parison with the other professions. 

In considering the question, it must be remembered that these 
are years when all occupations and professions, many created for 
that very purpose, are increasingly occupied by women. These 
have been tabulated, to the number of 350. Moreover, there is more 
and more public encouragement given to college graduates to enter 
the less crowded and more unusual professions. You will notice it 
in the papers of this Association, you will hear it urged and argued 
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from the convention platform and editorial chair, talked about in the 

meetings of social science and economic associations, in temper- 

ance, educational, political and philanthropic clubs of women, every 

one saying that women are needed in every proiession they can 

prepare themselves for, more especially in such as touch most 
1 


nts 


of women and the protection of children. Why, in spite of this real 


closely the home and any of its interests, the legal or political rig 


and growing encouragement, are there so few women in the pro- 
fession that above all ot 
tection? 


1 
i 


1ers stands for justice, security and pro- 


a comparatively few years that women have been admitted to the 
bar in any of our States. I know of no State where women have 
been admitted without at first appealing to the court, at least, and 
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in a majority of States until a final appeal to the Le 
been taken. That was the situation in Massachusetts. 


assigned vary so little in all the States that it may be in 


1 
I 


examine the decision in the case of Leila Robinson reported in 131 


Massachusetts. Miss Robinson was petitioning for examination for 
the bar under a statute providing that such petitioners shall be 
citizens of the State, of the age of twenty-one and of good moral 
character. She was refused the right to an examination on the 
following grounds: 

1. The mere right of citizenship carries with it no absolute rights 
independent of legislation, neither the right to vote, nor to practice 
as an attorney. 

2. Every statute is to be construed not in its literal meaning but 
in connection with the system of which it forms a part, and no cases 
are reported showing that the duties of any public office in English 
history have been performed by women without first express au- 
thority by statute. 

3. In analogous cases, where changes in legal capacities have 
been made, notably in the changes in the property rights of mar- 
ried women, the Legislature has expressly provided the changes, and 
in no cases have they been implied from general provisions already 
in existence. 

The year following this decision, the Legislature promptly passed 
a law extending the requirements of bar examinations to women. 
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There has been printed in Glasgow, a most interesting account of 
a petition recently pending in Scotland, of one Margaret Hall, 
spinster, petitioning for an examination in Latin to qualify as a 
law agent under the act relating to law agents practicing in Scot- 
land, which provided that all persons should be examined and quali- 
fied by the court. The ruling briefly said that the word “ person ” 
generally referred to both male and female persons, but in the 
matter of ambiguous terms the meaning must be assigned to it 
that is given by inveterate custom, and, therefore, “ person” in 
that act must be interpreted as “ male person,” since there was no 
evidence that any save male persons had ever acted as law agents 
in Scotland. Some writer of a text-book on logic should avail him- 
self of this delightful example of reasoning in a circle. 

England, Scotland and Ireland do not as yet admit women to 
the bar; France has done so recently, by statute; in the United 
States twenty States admit them; two, Maryland and Tennessee, 
have recently excluded them by court decisions, and probably in 
other States the question has not been raised. College women owe 
more than they can easily repay to the women of the first thirty 
years, whose claims, pressed before the court and Legislature, now 
make it possible for women to follow without general hindrance 
their professional inclination. 

Even with the legal restriction removed, in some communities 
there is a prejudice against women entering this profession. You 
may relegate this antipathy to the days when culinary matters were 
supposed to be the basis, and ornamental branches the finish, of 
their education; when it was seriously argued in one of our lead- 
ing monthlies that a college education for women would mean a 
deterioration in academic standards, since men would refuse to 
go to college or to take a degree that was open also to a woman. 

sut though we may laugh at such an assertion, especially in an 
annual meeting of this association, nevertheless the college girl of 
the early days knew that this prejudice was an actual obstacle. 
However, every case won by the woman attorney means a corre- 
sponding disappearance of irritating prejudice, especially when suc- 
cess means no loss of dignity and personal charm. 

But, aside from these two difficulties, I believe there exists 
for the present and possibly for twenty years more, reasons why, 
from the very nature of the profession itself, comparatively few 

2 
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women will find it a lucrative one. No matter how congenial 
the profession may be, if it does not meet living expenses, the 
proposed applicant is as efiectually disbarred as though the law 
said plainly “Thou shalt not.” In the character of the work, 
in the demands on the attorneys in these days of commercial 
activity, in the training of the college woman, I would find ample 
reason for the few, the very few, women in successful, active 
practice. It must be remembered that the vastness of the com- 
mercial enterprises, organizations and interests demand correspond- 
ing knowledge of forms and conditions on the part of the legal 


2 


adviser. The usual routine business of an attorney remains; 
searching of titles, settling of estates, collecting of bills, divorce 
suits, drawing of deeds and mortgages; but there lies outside 
of this an increasing variety of business that concerns the in- 
terests of manufactures and corporations, both public and private. 
In my own county the cases involving the most legal knowl- 
edge, the largest property and fees, are those brought by clients 
representing the last-named interests,— those of corporations and 
1anufactures. To compete for such cases so large a number of 
men enter the bar every year that examinations are made more 
severe and law schools have changed from a two years’ course to 
three, from a high-school preparation to the requirement of a B.A. 
degree. With such winnowing a superbly equipped bar of men is 
made possible. 

A client comes to your law office for various reasons; first and 
foremost, because he knows you or knows of vou, having met you 
in other business dealings, and, second, because your reputation 
for good work is excellent. A young lawyer just starting amidst 
all this competit ts the simplest of cases, the least responsible, 
the almost hopeless ones, and those involving the smallest 


He collects bills, draws a few deeds, makes a will of the simy 


e 
e 
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ort, brings a petition for separate maintenance or ejects a re- 


fractory tenant. He is glad to get this, glad if he can meet his 


mm 
tice expenses, and keep himself from growing hungry. He will 
ork vear after year at small things, meanwhile increasing his ac- 
intances with business men, taking an interest in local politics, 
ing up with the future banker, and corporation president, 
manufacturer and city mayor, young men with him,—trusting as 


they fit themselves for their new positions that they will find him 
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equally equipped in his professional office, and, remembering their 
earlier friendship, make use of his services. It is all very natural 
and the result inevitable. The future lawyer of responsibility lays 
the foundation of his practice in just this fashion. 

What possibility exists for a woman to begin in this way? Her 
friends and acquaintances are not made in the business atmosphere 
or in that of a political caucus. She does not know intimately 
the coming city rulers or merchants; or if she does it is not in the 
fashion that means their need of her professional services. Her 
whole training separates her and, for all I can see, will continue to 
separate her almost wholly from the first means of obtaining re- 
sponsible clients, that is, through personal acquaintance with them. 
Moreover, mere academic training is not training enough. The 
man enters the profession more or less familiar with business forms, 
customs and usages, with the right to vote and the consequent 
power in the community, by right of unbroken custom lord of the 
business world, learning to assert his wishes only the more firmly 
when they are antagonized; the woman, reared in an atmosphere 
where assertiveness is not a virtue, of no direct power in political 
and but rarely in commercial life, not born to be a member of a 
Board of Trade or of the Common Council, not so much incompe- 
tent to attain the larger parts of her profession as without the op- 
portunity to test her competency. A dean of a well-known law 
school is quoted as saying that, in his opinion, no woman who 
had been graduated from that school had ever attained success in 
her work, because no woman had yet had the full opportunity to 
show whether she could succeed or not. If she could universally 
begin in the office of her father or husband, as a few do, and so 
receive the office training, having cases handed over to her, her 
success would then be only a matter of her own ability; and it is 
not difficult to see what the outcome would be. But starting 
alone, no matter what her experience or ability, the balance swings 
quickly to the side of the man who is a lawyer, plus a man of af- 
fairs, plus the business acquaintance of a hundred possible clients. 

I doubt, therefore, if the public encouragement and demand re- 
ferred to at first, represents an actual need at present. If it does it 
would necessarily follow that conditions were favorable to the new 
factor in professional life. The situation bears much similarity to 
that of our infant industries in our early industrial life, when it was 
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reasoned that it would be to the interests of a country with such 


‘ , 
resources and ability as that in the United States to compete in the 


manufacture of goods with European nations of much experience, 
the 


great prestige and long familiarity with processes. From 
recognition of such advisability, it was no great step to the pro- 
tective tariff. Fostered under such conditions, with a demand 
created and artificially maintained, our ability and resources have 
made us a nation which is industrially the dread of Germany and 
England. There is no need of straining the analogy, but such a 
one exists within moderate limits. 

But it is argued, that though woman may be handicapped in 
general practice, in the matter of office work, conveyancing, and 
particularly in probate work, she is pre-eminently fitted. She has 
the patience for small details, the sympathy, the tact and the in- 
terest in people, besides the necessary knowledge. I am inclined 
to believe this is so, so far as the equipment is concerned. There 
comes then the question, Would she have enough work of that 
nature to give her a satisfactory income? And how long would 
it be before such an income could be reached? It would be in- 
teresting to know if any woman has devoted herself exclusively to 
probate work. In reply to questions I sent out to all the women 
receiving the LL.B. degree from universities represented in this 
association, I find no woman who has made this her specialty. | 
also find that women do not, as a whole, prefer women as lawyers. 
In fact they quite prefer men, for the reason of their wider ac- 
quaintance with business forms. Well aware from the letters that 
had been received, that women at the bar knew the difficulties in 
securing a practice to be greater than is supposed by the public 
generally, I gave to the question, “ Why, if needed at all, do you 
consider that women are needed as attorneys?” the most space for 
answer. If there was any demand especially for women, as there is 
in the medical profession, a demand outside of that alwavs existing 
for qualified members of any profession, that special demand would 
act as an offset to the handicaps, as a certain protective tariff. The 
replies, which were courteously fuller than the questioner dared 
hope for, showed that, as far as the women now practicing could dis- 
cover, there was no special demand for women as attorneys, based 
on the mere fact of their womanhood. One or two considered that 
a woman could be more helpful to women and children, but whether 
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she actually was or not, was left unstated. The emphasis was laid 
with much explicitness on the statement that if any woman found 
the legal profession congenial work, that was a sufficient reason 
for the community why she practiced law. I quite agree with that 
statement, though I believe that if there were less difficulties in the 
way, more women would discover their ability and so share in the 
mental training that a law school gives. 

However, outside of strict professional duties, there is unques- 
tionably a real need for women with a legal education. All women 
need to know more of the law of contract and property ; it is needed 
for the woman’s protection, it is needed for the good of the com- 
munity. An excellent suggestion came from a Massachusetts law- 
yer, who spoke of the Commissions and Boards in our Common- 
wealth which have their counterpart in other States, where excel- 
lent work could be done by a woman with legal training. For in- 
stance, the Boards of Health, Charity and Insanity, which touch 
the interests of many women and children of the defective and de- 
linquent classes in charitable institutions. In the Board of Arbi- 
tration, through the women who are the wives and mothers of the 
working men, she could wield at the time of labor difficulties as 
potent and sane an influence as any member of the Board. In 
charitable and philanthropic work, her opportunities are limitless. 
There is also a necessity for providing a more general knowledge 
of business principles for women, especially in the woman’s college, 
where a lecturer could give, no matter how simply, certain funda- 
mental principles of the law of contract and property. Bryn Mawr 
has had such a course and Wellesley offers one this fall. It should 

» in all the colleges, as valuable a means of mental discipline as 
logic or mathematics, and providing also against the possibility of 
the woman recklessly signing her name to any document, a mistake 
that is very often made with most unfortunate results. As a source 
of future protection, this course would be invaluable. 

Some rather interesting results were obtained from the ques- 
tions that were sent out to 108 LL.B’s. Fifty-nine answers 
were received. Fifteen of the fifty-nine held other degrees, twenty- 
nine were not practicing ; some had married, some had studied law 
for the mere intellectual pleasure, some as an aid to the manage- 
ment of their property, two as the basis for lectures in civics, 
economics, parliamentary and business law, one as a reporter and 
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one for her work as librarian in a law library. Of the remainder, 
who were in active practice, only one had had any criminal practice, 
the remainder was wholly probate and civil. In most cases the 
business was about evenly divided between probate and civil courts, 
but in cases where the proportion was uneven, the greater pro- 
portion was in the civil court. In the majority of cases, clients were 
in numbers evenly divided between men and women, but when 
they were not, the majority were men. The health of the women 
practicing either remained the same or was better since leaving 


college. About one-third who were practicing were married. 
lhese statistics are not quoted to draw from them any conclusions 
as in the nature of the case, they are not final, but they are in- 


teresting as far as they go. 
Nevertheless, with all its many disadvantages for women, the 
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profession itself has for the woman who finds it congenial ’ 
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compensations for handicaps. There is the freedom of office hours. 
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the work deals with tasks that you set yourself, each day’s duties 


bear the charm of the unexpected. In the morning there is a 
delightful uncertainty about the day’s work, in the evening vou 
close the office door certain, at least, that the morrow, whatever 
brings, will not be after the pattern of the dav that is ended. The 
people who enter your office will bear new faces or show new 
characteristics. You may see all human passions across your desk, 
as you watch a stage from a box. Mothers and wayward sons, 
thoughtless girls and hardened men, wives beaten, deserted or dis- 
trusted, pass in and out at your office door. Never one day of 
monotony, only the utmost tax on your quickness, knowledge and 
self-control; and if you will, your sympathy. You understand 
temptation and learn to judge with understanding. Accuracy and 
courage are taught, even though learned at the price of defeat. If 
you are stirred by injustice, you are given the power to work justice. 
Possibly no one in this audience has been affected by the laws in 
force prior to 1840, governing the property rights of married 
women. About that time there existed in America the atmosphere 
of the English common law, which practically provided that in 
marriage, the woman — body and property — passed into the con- 
trol of her husband. If you wish to be aroused, read any text-book 
on the property rights of married women which gives a résumé 
of the early English conditions, of a time when a woman passed 
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from the control of her father into that of her husband, when the 
husband could give her personal chastisement as a right belonging 
reasonably to him for the purpose of correction, when her wearing 
apparel, even that which was hers before marriage, could be sold for 
his debts, when her earnings, though deposited in the bank under 
her own name, could be taken by her husband’s creditor for any 
debt though it were for his liquor bill or for the food he was sup- 
posed to furnish her with, when she had no control over her own 
child, no right to keep him with her, when reported cases show 
that a child at the breast was taken from the mother’s control and 
given to the father who was living illegally with another woman; 
a time when she was practically a slave, if he chose to take ad- 
vantage of his legal rights. Many did take advantage of them, 
or else we would not have reported the outrageous situations 
found in the early cases. Changed though this has been in a 
haphazard fashion in various States, various unjust discrimina- 
tions still remain. In such matters Legislatures are not loath to 
move, if some one will take the initiative and arouse them to action. 


The discriminations that remain press only on the very few, since 


happily most women do not marry brutes; but when a woman is 
made to suffer unjustly, it is the woman attorney who has the most 
effective power to ask for achange. A tremendous power for good 
lies in her hands if she only have the preparation and courage to 
exercise it. 

A large income or great responsibilities is not all that is de- 
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manded from a profession. Congenial work is almost enough it 
itself. And why should not the legal profession appeal to a college 
woman uncertain for what to fit herself, since here above all other 
professions is given “skill and practice in drawing close distinctions, 
subtleness in detecting sophistry, strength and patience in working 
a train of thought clear out and where above all else the active 
powers of the mind are thoroughly disciplined”? If you wish the 
value of such a training and appreciate the beauty of the inevitable 
orderliness of law, in spite of all its difficulties, when the crier opens 
the court with “God save the Commonwealth,” you will never re- 
gret you are an attorney sworn to do no falsehood and to conduct 
vourself in the courts according to the best of your knowledge and 
discretion and with ali good fidelity to the court and your client. 
Etva Hu.tburp YOouNG, 
Member of Hampden County Bar, Massachusetts. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOLS ON A GRADUATE BASIS. 


It is a pleasant coincidence that at Buffalo the announcement 
was made to the American Library Association that the establish- 
ment of a Library School was to be for the first time considered. 
This announcement materialized in the vote of Columbia College in 
1884 to open a school of library economy. The Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnz took early notice of the fact, and in 1886 invited 
the Director of the new school, Mr. Melvil Dewey, to deliver an 
address on Librarianship as a profession for college-bred women. 

Mr. Dewey made the following statement: 

“We greatly prefer college-bred women in selecting new libra- 
rians. 

“1. Because they are a picked class selected from the best ma- 
terial throughout the country. 

“2. Because the college training has given them a wider cu!ture 
and broader view, with a considerable fund of information, all of 
which will be valuable working material in a library as almost 
nowhere else. 

“3. Because a four vears’ course successfully completed is the 
strongest voucher for a persistent purpose and mental and physical 
capacity for protracted intellectual work. 

“4. Chiefly because we find that the training of the course en- 
ables the mind to work with a quick precision and steady applica- 


« 


tion rarely found in one who has not had this thorough college 
drill.” 

Fifteen years have passed and library schools have multiplied, yet, 
the highest entrance requirement is two years of college work or its 
equivalent. Believing that a baccalaureate degree should be re- 
quired for admission, I take this occasion to ask your consideration 
of library schools on a graduate basis. Librarianship has long been 
recognized as a profession, but that term implies no common 
standard of admission nor of instruction. 

In 1900 the University of the State of New York prepared a 
series of monographs on Professional Education in the United 
States, and reported on the following: Theology, Law, Medicine, 


Dentistry, Pharmacy, Veterinary Science, and Certified Public 
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accountants. The latest report of the United States Bureau of 
Education confines its report on professional schools to Theology, 
Law, Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Veterinary Medicine, and 
Nurse Training. The preparation for these professions varies from 
a partial high-school course to a college course. The period of in- 
struction varies from a few months to four years. While the 
advance in standard has been surprisingly slow, as shown by figures 
from Harvard University, the present tendency is clear. 

Of the three so-called learned professions, theology leads, with 
ten institutions on a graduate basis. In law, the Harvard school 
was established in 1817; there were no examinations for the degree 
until 1871, none for admission till 1877, and special students were 
admitted without examination as late as 1893; but in 1896 the 
school was placed on a graduate basis. The Law school at Colum- 
bia University will require a degree for entrance after 1903. In 
medicine, three professorships were established at Harvard as early 
as 1782 and 1783, and the first degrees were conferred in 1788; but 
this year for the first time Harvard requires a degree for entrance. 
At Johns Hopkins University, medicine has been on a graduate 
basis since the opening of the school in 1893. 

Library schools, beginning much later, have profited by general 
educational progress. The first one opened at Columbia College 
in 1887, with a three months’ course, increased in 1888 to five 
months, in 1889 to a full college year, and in 1890 to two years. 
The original school has been followed by others, connected with 
universities, institutes, summer schools, and university extension ; 
but only those with the highest entrance requirements are needed 
or the purpose of this study. These are the New York State 
brary School, of the University of the State of New York, and the 
llinois State Library School, of the University of Illinois. Each 
of these requires two years of college work for entrance and gives 
two years of technical instruction. When a candidate for admission 
takes the prescribed course for Freshmen and Sophomores, she 
usually has one year of mathematics, one of science, one of English 
literature, one of rhetoric, one of history, two of one modern lan- 
guage and one of another language; and this does not give enough 
of any one subject to give either knowledge or training. This is 
so evident that a student preparing for the library schools more 
often selects her work for two years along lines considered most 
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useful in her future work. These are literature, history, and the 
languages. The student gains information and more or less defi- 
nite habits of study. She loses, however, the mental discipline 
given by mathematics and the sciences, and the library schools are 
apt to receive an inexact worker. 

The relative value of each college subject to library work may be 
briefly shown, usin; 


a) 


s a basis the curriculum of the University of 


ra 
Illinois for the College of Literature and Arts. 


Mathematics: This subject is most frequently questioned. It is 
recommended, however, for its disciplinary value, for knowledge 
necessary in classifying, and for facility in managing library 
finances; as experience has shown that high-school mathematics is 
not sufficient. 

English: There is no question about this, except as to selection 
of courses. An outline course is essential, supplemented by study 
of special epochs or of special authors, yet some students apply 
who have not the general course as a basis. This is necessary in 
selection of books, in classifying, cataloguing, reference and loan 
desk work. 

Languages: These are of importance in the library in the fol- 
lowing order: German, French, Latin, Spanish, Italian, Greek. 
A knowledge of foreign languages is not absolutely essential in 
every library; yet a library school student without them cannot be- 
come familiar with many important sources, and is restricted in 
applying for positions. A reading knowledge of languages is neces- 
sary in the order department in consulting trade catalogues, in 
classifying, cataloguing, and reference work, and in the history of 
libraries and of book making. A speaking knowledge is necessary 
at the loan desk and at the reference desk in any community hav- 
ing a large foreign element. 

History: This subject is never questioned, but students are too 
apt to stop with ancient history, to the neglect of modern, and it 
is essential that a librarian should have a general view of every 
subject which he approaches. MHistory is needed in every depart- 
ment; in selecting and ordering books, in classifying, cataloguing, 
at the loan desk, at the reference desk, and in the study of the 
profession. 

Logic: This is extremely valuable as an aid in classifying and 
for mental drill, yet is seldom elected. 
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Natural science: Records show that the sciences are avoided al- 
most as often as mathematics, when a student elects. This is most 
unfortunate. Aside from the exact benefit to the student, she needs 
more information than she gets from high-school science, if she 
expects successfully to select and classify scientific books, and still 
more if she expects to do intelligent reference work. The demand 
for assistants fitted for scientific and technical libraries far exceeds 


of the reference librarian. There is no preference in the sciences. 
The librarian needs an outline of each, even though she retains only 


the nomenclature. 


thetoric: This cannot be too strongly emphasized. Strange to 
say it is often omitted, and its practical application is questioned, 
yet every librarian must write official letters, notices for the papers, 
and official reports, and she must often speak in public. No mat- 
ter how extensive her general information, nor how great her tech- 
nical skill, if her style and composition be slovenly, her influence 
is just so much diminished. 

These are the studies prescribed for students in regular courses. 
Electives deal with advanced work in each of the subjects already 
named, and in addition with economics, education, philosophy, 
psychology, public law and administration. Economics is strongly 
urged, especially for women, as they are not naturally so familiar 
with the subject as are men. Public law and administration is closely 
related to economics, and is of importance in the selection of books 
and in reference work on public questions. Education, Philosophy, 
and Psychology are of great value in work with teachers and with 
children, especially where stress has been laid upon child study. 
The children’s room and children’s librarian are important factors 
in the modern library. Their success is greater if a knowledge 
of kindergarten methods and of child study be added to technical 
library training. 

In general, it is admitted that there can be no advanced biblio- 
graphical work, nor reference work of a high grade, without a 
liberal education for a foundation. It is also admitted that this is 
not always gained in college, that many of our best educated libra- 
rians are not college-bred, and that it might be desirable to admit 
students upon proof of an equivalent preparation. This is allowed 
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by Harvard, Columbia, and Johns Hopkins Universities in their 
graduate departments, while special students not candidates for 
degrees are admitted upon vote of the faculty. This seems to es- 
tablish a standard then only to provide ways of evading it. It is 
here urged that the library schools connected with universities re- 
quire a degree for entrance and accept no equivalent. There are 
other schools granting admission upon competitive examination 
and giving two years or one year of instruction; there are summer 
schools of from one to two months’ compass, there are evening 
and correspondence classes. 

It is well for the scope of the schools to be clearly differentiated 
to avoid misunderstanding. The mere statement that one is a 
trained librarian means little, unless accompanied by information 
as to where she was prepared, how long a period she devoted to 
study, and with what degree of success she completed the course; 
yet trustees frequently overlook this point. A student who has 
devoted four years to preparation for entrance to a professional 
school should have the advantage; and a better grade of work can 
be done in the schools with the students evenly equipped. 

If the present classes of the New York and the Illinois State 
library schools were reduced to the numbers who are college gradu- 
ates, there would remain classes large enough for satisfactory in- 
dividual work. Of the 393 students admitted to the New York 


State Library School since 1887, 222 have had college degrees. 


Ss" 


The proportion has been increasing; e. g., in 18098, of 34 students, 
le 


26 offered degrees; in 1899, of 30 students, 27 offered degrees; in 
1900, of 34 students, 31 offered degrees, and in 1901, of 28 students, 
21 offered degrees. The number of new students is limited, so 
that only those who are best prepared are admitted. 

In Illinois, the school is new; no student may be turned away 


from the State University if she satisfies the entrance requirements ; 
vet the present entering class of forty-eight students includes fif- 
teen college graduates. For the Illinois school as for the New 
York school, students prepare at Leland Stanford Jr. University 
in the west, at Wellesley, Smith and Vassar, in the East, and at the 
leading colleges between. Many of these students admit that they 
would have taken a baccalaureate degree had it been required by the 


ibrary schools. Under existing conditions, preparation can be 
n¢thened only by personal persuasion. In the Illinois school this 
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year, several students are taking three years of preparation, and 

thers have returned to the College of Literature and Arts after one 
year in the Library School, convinced of their need of a better foun- 
dation. The alumni of the Library School are urging advanced 
standards from their practical experience, trustees are more fre- 
quently asking for college graduates, and the time seems ripe for 
a change. 

While emphasizing the work of library schools, all honor is due 
to the leaders of the library profession, who have won their laurels 
through years of patient effort and repeated experiment; and all 
consideration is due to those young librarians who are ambitiously 
doing all that their circumstances will permit or that their small 
libraries seem to require. The library schools are but trying to 
give to the present generation the results of early experiments and 
to save time through co-operation. It is sometimes said that the 
library school student is theoretical, that she has had no experience, 
and is less valuable than an apprentice in a library. This is said 
without full knowledge. 

The first year of the Library School is devoted to technical work 
of an elementary and well-defined character. The second year is 
advanced and comparative technical work, with historical and bib- 
liographical added; and the practical work of the course amounts 
to about four months of time, counting eight hours a day. This is 
more valuable, because more varied, than if taken in four consecu- 
tive months. The apprentice becomes skilful in the ways of one 
library, while comparative study makes a library school student 
easily adaptable to any library. Within the past fifteen years ad- 
vance has been so rapid in library organization and in library ex- 
tension that the work has become a science which can be taught. 

The foundation is always the routine work of adding a book to 
the library and of preparing it for circulation. At this point work 
with the public begins. The student must consider the age at which 
children may use the library, the necessity of a guarantor for every 
borrower, the number of books allowed at one time, whether they 
may be renewed, whether the circulation of fiction shall be re- 
stricted, how far the library shall buy duplicates of popular books, 
whether it be fair to reserve popular books, whether it be legitimate 
for a public library to rent duplicates of popular books, the amount 
of fines and methods of collecting them, the desirability of pre- 
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venting duplication of expensive works by lending books between 
libraries, the effect upon public library circulation of such private 
enterprises as the Booklovers library, and many similar questions. 

The library must anticipate the demand for books, and in many 
cases, arouse an interest in special subjects. Libraries commonly 
display picture bulletins, and exhibits appropriate to the seasons or 
special days; some advertise in schools, stores, railway stations and 
street cars. Different methods are practically demonstrated, and 
the student is urged to temper her enthusiasm by recognizing the 
dignity of the library as an educational factor. A case in point 
occurred in a Western State. The ambitious young librarian at- 
tended a library meeting. There she became much interested in 
the discussion of means whereby a librarian could help the people 
besides handing out books over the loan desk. Picture bulletins 
were displayed calling attention to animals, and this suggested an 
improvement. She returned to her home where a circus was in 
winter quarters, and soon “animal day” in her library was an- 
nounced, the leading attraction being cages of real wild beasts 
placed around the reading rooms. 

The modern librarian has the privilege of directly helping the 
clubs and the schools. In the Illinois State Library School the stu- 
dent collects the local club programs, for the purpose of making 
reference lists. If the subjects seem indefinite or if they are too 
comprehensive, the student confers with the ladies personally, to 
understand their point of view, or to suggest one, with the result 
that the reading list is adapted to a real case, rather than formed 
upon a theoretical model. The student secures school courses of 
study, selects books related to these, and calls them to the atten- 
tion of teachers and pupils by personal visits to the schools, or by 
depositing the books in the schools. 

The most absorbing phase of library extension to-day is direct 
work with children. Not many vears ago it was common to debar 
children from the library unless accompanied by parent or guar- 
dian. Then children were obliged to use their parents’ cards if 
they drew out children’s books, while librarians did not buy gen- 
erously for children under twelve years. Next, children under 
twelve were allowed restricted use of the library, then the age limit 
was reduced, then abolished, and now the modern library buys 
largely for children, beginning with picture books, insisting always 
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that they be well made and truly artistic. The censorship of chil- 
dren’s books is rigidly enforced. The children are given a special 
room with open shelves, low furniture, attractive pictures, and bright 
decorations. They are given a special librarian, who must have a 
natural love for children, knowledge of library principles and of 
child study, a sunny attractive disposition, as well as judgment and 
firmness in directing the children to the books as the ultimate aim 
of the room. 

In cities an effort is made to reach children of the poorer districts 
by placing books in their homes. This was begun by the Children’s 
Aid Society of Boston and has been followed by many private or- 
ganizations. Recently public libraries have recognized it as a legiti- 
mate work for themselves, in districts reached not even by school 
deposits. The plan, to be successful, necessitates a “ friendly 
visitor; ”” as the books are placed in some child’s home, with the 
child as librarian, and are to be loaned once a week to a small 
group of children in the neighborhood. The presence of books in 
the home brings not only intellectual pleasure and profit, it effects 
household order and cleanliness and encourages interior decoration. 
One home was dirty and disorderly when the books were placed 
in it; immediately afterward the floors and windows were washed, 
the bookcase placed in the center of the room, a fresh piece of oil- 
cloth in front of it, while the house mother “ regretted that she had 
not had time to get some cheese cloth with which to drape the case.” 
The latest development in library extension for children is to send 
books to vacation schools, vacation play-grounds and to parks. Not 
all students are adapted to this popular work, so that it must be 
for the most part elective. 

Library extension for adults now covers branch libraries, branch 
reading rooms, delivery stations, deposit stations, as in fire-engine 
houses, post-offices and factories; it covers railroad libraries and 
seamen’s libraries, traveling libraries for clubs, for extension 
classes, and for general reading in the rural communities. Intelli- 
gent work in this field requires a study of social conditions, aside 
from technical methods. The library schools cannot take time to 
supply deficiencies in preparation, when only two years are allowed 
for the professional instruction. To prepare the student for her 
personal work with adults at the library, systematic instruction is 
given in reference books of special types, as indexes, dictionaries, 
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encyclopedias, atlases, handbooks of history, handbooks of general 
information, quotations, statistics, etc. The publications of the 
United States government are carefully studied for the pupose of 
revealing their treasures, which are so skilfully hidden by govern- 
ment printing methods. The publications of learned and technical 
socizties are carefully examined. New books are reviewed and com- 
pared with others in the same field. Principles of selection of books 
in various subjects for different types of libraries are explained by 
specialists. Instruction is in all cases followed by practical prob- 
lems requiring personal use of the books. 

The student is prepared for administrative work by the study of 
current problems in public libraries and in colleges, by problems 
in organizing, by discussion of questions affecting the founding 
and government of libraries and library legislation. The generosity 
of Mr. Carnegie to libraries makes it more necessary than ever that 
the librarian shall study library architecture, in the interests of 
readers, storage and administration. Junior students are assigned 
in small squads to senior students for practical work, to test the 
seniors’ executive ability. The student is prepared for technical 
work by instruction in elaborate and detailed cataloguing and other 
records; but at the same time she is taught to take advantage of 
all co-operative methods for lessening the detail in libraries in the 
interests of broader work. The duplication in cataloguing through- 
out the country is a serious problem, which is being solved by the 
issue of printed catalogue cards. The recent announcement of the 
Library of Congress that copies of its catalogue cards may be se- 
cured at a low rate of subscription is the most important library 
news of the vear. 

If this brief outline of library work has been able to give the 
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impression that the opportunities for public work in a library are 
limited only by its resources, that the fulfillment of these oppor- 
tunities requires a general education, not limited to history, litera- 
ture, and the languages, as well as a maturity of thought and 
knowledge of human nature not to be gained in two years at college, 
nor possessed by the average girl of eighteen or twenty years, 
then it is clear that there is an opportunity for individual members 


of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz to urge candidates of 


1 


f 
their acquaintance to first take an academic degree. 
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Throughout this paper the library student has been spoken of as 
she.” This is upheld by statistics, but without good reason. 
Librarianship is a profession for men as well as for women, and it 
needs the best men. Men who are adapted for clerical work only 
will not compare favorably with women, who take up such work 
more naturally, but men who have executive ability and special 
training will find a bright future in the library. The present ten- 
dency is to emphasize the missionary spirit and co-operation. The 
library student, because of her absorption and because of the com- 
parative newness of her specialty, is apt to lose the proper per- 
spective and to take herself and her work too seriously. Only 
time will regulate this. The thoughtful student must know when 
help is necessary and when it will cripple the individual. It is poor 
educational policy to foster weakness and dependence. 

The library student must maintain a true balance on the per- 
sonal side, and must realize that good health is her most precious 
capital. Trustees always ask about personal appearance and dis- 
position. That student who possesses the social gift will, other 
things being equal, have the advantage over the recluse. The 
library student must be scholarly without being pedantic, she must 
study current events as well as past history, she must be in touch 
with the affairs of her own community, yet not out of touch with 
larger affairs; she must be progressive without being radical, sym- 
pathetic without being sentimental, and she must know the differ- 
ence between a fad and a principle. In short the library student 
should have a sound mind in a sound body, should know some- 
thing of everything and everything of something, and in addition 
possess the human touch. 


if) 


KATHARINE L. SHARP, 


Librarian of the University of Illinois. 
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and should teach, and must teach; and, therefore, if I sometimes go 
preaching up and down the land “ Don’t rush into teaching,” that 
is not antagonistic to the other endeavor to find out what is best 
for those who do go into teaching to do. The question is not, 
“Teaching or not teaching?” but “ If you do teach, what is best 
for you todo?” Ought you to go into the grammar schools, into 
the high schools only, or into the primary schools? And that is 
to me, just as much as to any one who is more radical in his opin- 
ions, such a serious and important question that I am going to ex- 
press here frankly my serious opinion. 

My opinion goes strongly in the direction of saying, that it is 
simply your duty to go into the primary schools as much as you 
can. I know well that there are two somewhat important arguments 
always against this. The first is, that the pupils of the primary 
schools do not need such elaborate teaching for their simple work 


nd do not need teachers who have learned as much as you hav 


1 


learned. And the second is, that it is a kind of waste of energy for 


4 1 2 1 . . ary ‘m4 } 
students who have pass college course to have to go into the 


class-rooms of the primary schools, instead of devoting their bril 
liant attainmen he higher classes —to the better teaching. | 
think this is an illusion. Let me say that it is an illusion with re- 

The president emphasized rightly the point that there is a social 


ee. 


side in all this which needs vour help more than anvthine. Those 


gard to the question of the pupils themselves: the pupils need you. 
! 


children of the primary schoo!s come in vast majorities from homes 
whose influences the teacher has to overcome. They need your re- 
finement and your sympathetic and strenuous instincts. They need 


They need tha 


Tk 
I 


vour serious, not hysterical, 
nified tact which vou bring 


receive from the life of tl 
No doubt the social i ience of and education is not 
limi 1 really collegiate education. If women of the best 


1- 


. ° . 1 q . 1 
ciasses, Wil uit liege education, went into these sch ols, 1f would 


be all right, but they do not go. Those who do go do not bring 
those clements of sympathy, tact, and refinement, and of educa- 
tion into the class-room, which alone can secure the development 
of sound instincts. 
And yet the social side is not at all the only one. 
1 


phasize more and more the intellectual side: that 


at 
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your higher education. They need it in their most elementary 
work. It is not true that every one understands this work well 
enough; you do understand it better, you must understand it bet- 
ter than the non-college graduate. The way in which you are pene- 
trated by intellectual information has worked out in your own 
mind a safety and security of knowledge which is incomparable. 
I am speaking here as a psychologist. I don’t know much about 
education in general, but I am now speaking about a subject that 


[ do know. And there is one thing certain, that the psychologist 


usually finds characteristic differences where, on the surface, the 
minds look all equal and alike. We can measure, for instance, the 
time relations of mental states. And, therefore, we can find out, 
if you know that two times three is six, and if a mathematician 
knows it, whether you both know it in the same way. The mathe- 
matician knows it quicker. The psychologist can prove that you 
do not know it as well as the mathematician knows it. Now it is 
thus that the deeper training, the more serious scholarly training, 
gives a certainty of knowledge, a tact in your knowledge, a self- 
poise, which is of incomparable value. And yet it is not only the 
mere knowledge of what you have to teach. It is by far more that 
knowledge which you do not teach, which stands behind you, which 
gives perspective, which makes your knowledge so endlessly more 
valuable than that of those who have learned yesterday what they 
have to teach to-day. You see the inner relations of the knowl- 
edge, and the child feels it — feels it at every moment. The child 
may not consciously see the difference, and yet the intellectual in- 
stincts are stimulated if the child is taught by some one who sees 
to a far distance all the connections, and who has more than the 
hasty knowledge gathered from text-books. That is what gives 
to the children the feeling of reverence for the teacher. “ Hitch 
your wagon to a star,” Emerson said. Those school children have 
a very little bit of a wagon. And yet it is meant for them: hitch 
vour wagon to a college star. That will carry their wagon to a 
point which no one would imagine they could reach, if they went 
by the old-fashioned road. I may say directly that there is the 
underlying principle which in Germany supports the whole school 
instruction. I never had, from my eighth year on, a teacher who 
had not passed at least three years in a university, who had not at 
least taken his doctor’s degree. Since my eighth year, my most 
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elementary grammar, Latin and arithmetic were taught to me by 
men who had written their doctor’s theses, and who had all that 
serious training. The result of this system is, that boys do in 
fifteen years exactly what Harvard University demands for the en- 
trance examination, which is commonly taken at the age of eighteen, 
Three years of life are saved for the nation, for every boy who goes 
through that serious training by men who have perspective. That 
is the whole difference. 

But let me not linger here. Let me consider it from the other 
side, and that is, your own need. Is it true that you waste your 
energies when you go to a primary school? Of course we know 
all the usual arguments. We hear again and again what a drudgery 
it is that you, with your college diploma, are going into. To have 
to spend your thoughts and your reading and your work on that 
mental food which is good enough for the pupils of an elementary 
school! Is it not more interesting and inspiring if you adjust your 
interests to those of the high-school pupils? In deceiving yourself 
with such imaginings, you think that you are standing for higher 
ideals — but you show by that only the lowest kind of a view ; some- 
thing which, seen from your standpoint, is not an ideal at all. The 
food for your mental life is not to come from what you are teach- 
ing. If you are teaching in a high school, then, is it better that 
you interest yourself in the high-school subjects? It is a highly 
undignified idea that your own private reading, and working, and 
writing, and studying have any immediate relation to what you are 
teaching. The necessary and the only dignified relation is, that 
there is the greatest possible contrast between the two. You must 
give up teaching any subject, unless you don’t need to look it up 
in the books the day before. That which you are teaching must be 
a matter of course for you. That must be the simple material 
which you impart to others while you are working out the compli- 
cated questions far beyond it for yourself. How is it if you are 
interested in college in Sanskrit or Greek dialects or in any special- 
ized subject which is not taught in any school? Your private in- 
terests have to go far beyond that work, until the greatest possible 
contrast is reached. And there you have what is the greatest pos- 
sible inspiration, because it is the contrast between the simple and 
the complex. It is the simple, which always speaks the language 
of the greatest truths, the simple which you see from a higher point 
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of view, the knowledge which gives to you that feeling of translu- 
cent clearness, which is such a wholesome contrast to those com- 
plex problems which ought to interest you. I studied physics in 


the university — simple, experimental physics—but the great 


Helmholtz was my teacher. How endlessly greater the contrast! 


And yet Helmholtz would never have said that he was doing an 
undignified thing in teaching the elements of physics, or the ele- 
i felt that just that was neces- 
Whoever plunges 
into the deepes ies must 2 nergy by returning to the 
simple truths. And, therefore, say that wherever university 


teaching or scl hing 1 li und basis, there you are sure 


to find that the good teacher 1 ‘rstands that his own knowledge 
should be far higher than what he is teaching, and that it is a most 


1 


undignified state of affairs when he seeks a somewhat higher class- 


room for the purpose of teaching the material in which he is in- 
terested. 
What I quoted from Emerson for the little children is true for 


4 x 


you too. Your wagon is larger, and you have many books in it. 
You have even a ‘ge diploma in it. Seek for the richest knowl- 
edge, undertake the highest problems. Inspire yourself with the 
deepest wisdom fro ooks and your private study, and you will 
thus, even fr he teaching in the primary class-room, ¢ > in- 
spiration of contrast. You will feel as you do your work in every 
class-room the effect of that kind of teaching which has nothing 
to do with your own problems, and which thus becomes a blessing 
to you and a blessing to the pupils and certainly a blessing to the 
whole country, which needs you far more than you yourself im- 


agine. 
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II 
Tue PracticaLt SIpE oF ADEQUATE SALARIES. 


Mrs. ALICE FREEMAN PALMER. 


MapamM PRESIDENT AND LapiEs.— We are all endlessly indebted 
to Professor Minsterberg for bringing us the point of view of the 
specialist and psychologist who knows what is behind all the brain: 
of all the girls who are going to graduate next June, and can, there- 
fore, advise as to what ought to be. Moreover we old teachers and 


you young intending teachers, are all grateful to Professor Munster- 


berg for his charming appeal to us from the heights of patriotism 
and idealism, to devote ourselves to the little children. He has 
spoken so well to us that I wish I might be omitted, and that the 
superintendent who comes from Springfield might speak to you 


at once on the practical side of this question from the superintend- 
ent’s wide experience. But the President asks me to speak a 
moment on the practical conditions and needs that face us college 
women. I am going to speak from the standpoint of the situation 
right here in Massachusetts, because it makes a very fair type in its 
appeal to us. We have in Massachusetts as many high schools and 
opportunities for advanced teaching as most States have to offer, 
and if some of you go as teachers into distant places, you will find 
no more promising conditions ordinarily than those which are facing 
us here. 

Now, what was it which faced us practically as we listened to 
the appeal of Professor Minsterberg? When I graduated from 
college, twenty-five years ago, the supply of college women was 
much behind the demand. There were only a few of us coming 
out each June, and it was much simpler and easier than now to be 
called to a good position with a good salary, because we were so 
few. At present in Massachusetts, which I am going to use 
as an illustration, I find as I go about as a member of the 
Board of Education, that even in small high schools the super- 
intendents everywhere are making it a practical rule that college 
men and women shall be employed when new positions are open 
in high schools. This is so in Oregon, it is so in California, 
it is so everywhere; and ordinarily when these new positions are 
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open, it is to the college women. But is this so promising as it 
sounds? Of the half million children in the public schools and 
academies of Massachusetts only 33,000 are in the high schools; 
and of about 14,000 teachers, in round numbers 1,400 are high- 
school teachers. Only 1,400 possible chances in the entire State 
to teach in high schools next year! And are all these 1,400 posi- 
tions those to which the ambitious and eager college graduate can 
look as affording large opportunities of usefulness? Remember, I 
am speaking of the practical side of things as they are, and not 
what would be best for you or the children. One thousand four 
hundred positions in round numbers, 262 high schools in little 
Massachusetts with her 380 towns and cities. Two hundred and 
sixty-two high schools! This is a very large proportion, but of 
these only 65 have more than 150 pupils in them; and you know that 
a high school of 150 pupils cannot give opportunity for much 
specialization or much opportunity for higher work in your imme- 
diate profession. And only 72 in the whole State employ more than 


5 teachers, including the special teachers of drawing, music, and the 
like. There are among these high schools 32 which have only one 


teacher for all the work done in the whole school, while 59 have 
only 2 teachers and 37 have only 3 teachers; and this includes all 
these special teachers. That is the situation at present in a State 
which offers as good opportunities, in proportion to its population, 
for advanced teaching as any of our States. You know this who 
come from other parts of the country. 

At this time of the year the presidents and deans of the colleges 
are having long interviews with those of you who want to be teach- 
ers: and I know well what you are saying to them, for when my bell 
rings (and I am always glad to have it ring) and a college senior 
comes in and asks me, “ Don’t you know of a position? You are 
on the State Board of Education, so I thought, perhaps, you could 
tell me,” I know what she is going to add, in ninety-nine — no, let 
me be cautious, and say in ninety-eight cases out of ahundred. But 
still I ask her always, because it is always a pleasure to hear her 
answer, “ What do you want to teach, and where?” She “ wants 
to teach within thirty miles of Boston!” She thinks she might have 
to go a little farther away, but not much. She would like to teach 
in a college or a private school, perhaps in a high school, and that 
is the end. Even that is the third choice, with private schools as 
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second and colleges as first. “ What do you want to teach?” I ask, 
and this answer, too, is perfectly predictable always. She “ likes 
something immensely ” and she wants to teach it. Then I have 
to face the practical situation. Twenty-five years ago we could say 
what we “ liked” and where we “ wanted” to go. The supply at 
present is much in excess of the demand. The colleges are very 
few where we are wanted. Colleges always demand a successful 
past in teaching, and the high schools are too few for the teachers, 
though, as I have said, the number of public high schools is grow- 
ing where practically all the teachers are to be college men and 
women. Already in this State there are 1,416 high-school teachers, 
of whom 914 are college graduates, men and women, 23 are gradu- 
ates of scientific and 207 of normal schools; and when the new 
appointments are made they will practically all be college graduates. 

But the salaries of many of those positions are inferior to the 
salaries of the best grammar-school positions in the larger cities. 
Of course, when our President asks me to discuss this subject we 
enter upon so large and complicated a problem that single indi- 
viduals cannot solve it. It must be solved first by public senti- 
ment, which must stand behind all school reform and regulate all 
school government. Whenever we touch any reform which in- 
volves the political situation and the management of our city gov- 
ernments, we have entered upon a very long reform which needs 
much patience. We women are the only class that is a leisure class 
in our American community; it is a pretty serious thing. You 
wonder where the leisure is; but all there is we can control if w 
will. There is no company of women that has ever had so much 
leisure, so much money to spend and so much independence in 
spending it, as we have. The men of our homes intend to give 
all the women they love time and money, to spend as they will. We 
have only two companies of men in this country who are not at 
work: one a few club men who sit at the windows of Fifth avenue 
club houses, and who count for nothing; and the other, the great 
army of the unemployed. We women have leisure; can we not see 
that it depends largely on us during the next ten years in our city 
and country life to say what shall be the public sentiment about 
teaching, what the kind of teachers shall be and what the manage- 
ment of the charities and the philanthropies which our overworked 
fathers and brothers are putting into our hands. It is a question 
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that involves politics. I hope every college woman has it laid 


on her heart to feel noblesse oblige; she is bound to belong to a 
n 


public school association, and wherever she is, in the city or i 


some district school, to have an interest and a share in getting the 


public schools under non-partisan conditions. The moment that 


done, and an honorable and high-minded and efficient class of 


men and women put in charge of the schools, then an economical! 


i 


administration of the money that is spent on the schools can be 
brought about, and enough will be saved in almost every case to 
pay better salaries and to have fewer children in each schoolroom. 

These are the two chief reasons why you do not wish to teach 


the lower grades. You must have too many children in the rooms, 
and the reoms are badly ventilated and dirty, and the salaries are 


ifty children in a building that is 


small. You object to teaching fi 
not perfectly clean. But we never can build schools that are good 
na basis which supplies no learned teachers, and which stands 
In Opposition to training for teaching as a profession. That, too, 
is along reform. I do not know how to answer the question as to 
mw we can get adequate salaries, unless you go into the schools 
as they are. If we could once show by experience that it paid to 
have cultivated, thoroughly trained and even professionally trained, 
enthusiastic women as teachers, it would be done. Twenty-five 
years ago, people did not think it would pay to have cooking and 
sewing in the schools. Mrs. Hemenway showed that it would pay. 
It needed Mrs. Shaw to show that kindergartens would pay. We 
know now that vacation schools will pay: it is bad economy to turn 
our little children loose on the streets during the summer, and the 
school committees of the cities are seeing that it will pay better to 
teach these little girls and boys on the streets than to tax ourselves 
for reform schools afterward. Now, ladies, we women have got 
to show that it will pay to have thirty-five rather than sixty children 
in a room; that it will pay to have young college Ph.D’s teach the 
little children as they do in Germany, from which we have still so 
much to learn; that it lifts the ideals, and that never can be done till 
we frankly go and show that it will pay. 

A lady came to me lately and said, “ You have persuaded Mabel 
that she wants to teach in the grammar school.” (Mabel was her 
daughter, a senior.) “She did not see why Mabel should waste 


her time teaching little dirty children in the grammar school. She 


4 
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would like her to teach in a private school, but she could teach and 
work in a college settlement if she chose.” Carlyle said in his 
brutal way, “ You can’t cure cancers by sprinkling rose water on 
them.” I have taught in both college settlements and public 
schools, and if a college girl really wants to put her life in where 
it will count, where it will last, where it will make such an im- 
pression that young lives will never get away from it, let her take a 
chance to teach where she has the children five days in the week. 
Let her put her life right in solidly there. We college women, like 
our brothers, cannot afford to pick and choose. It is a question 
of where you can put your lives so that they will count the most. 
I know of no place where they will count as they will in the big 
rcoms of our grammar schools and primary schools in the cities. 
There must be a change in the words we use; we have got to find 
now our interest in our work, not our work in our interest. We must 
take our work seriously, and acknowledge and face the fact that at 
least nine-tenths of all work that is worth doing is drudgery. All 
life is drudgery, if you choose to make it so. I find that ministers 
do not get much time to write books, if they are good ministers, 
especially those in the cities; and I know some lawyers who cannot 
get much time to keep up their special tastes in Greek. They do the 
work as drudgery, and they make it divine by putting their whole 
lives into it. So we must get our interest in our work, not our work 
in our special interest. Then if we are only good enough and wise 
enough and are willing to take enough professional training, we can 
do a great public service to our country, especially if only we can 
be intelligent, sympathetic, energetic enough to train ourselves to 
do the hardest work of all and the most permanent — the teaching 
of little children. And when we have done it, the salaries will 
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inst themselves to the teachers and not the teachers to the 
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IIT 
Wuat Can WE Do Anout It? 


Dr. THomas M. BALLIET. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN.— The addresses to which we have j 


been listening have been so intensely interesting and so practical 


that I feel that I can add but little in the way of further suggestions. 
There cannot be anything more practical in the best sense of the 
word than the statements just made by Professor Miinsterberg. 
He has indicated very clearly the point of view from which young 
teachers need to look at their work. In my position as superintend- 
ent of schools, | have met a great many applicants for teachers’ 
positions, and this has given me an opportunity to observe how 
young college graduates look at teaching in the various grades of 
schools. The situation is exactly as Mrs. Palmer has sketched it. 
Upon graduation, all want to teach in high schools — if they cannot 
get positions in colleges. Some of those who cannot get high- 
school positions are willing to teach in grammar schools until there 
is an opening for them in some high school. They look upon 
teaching as an opportunity for further study and they imagine that 
this opportunity is much better in a high school than in a grammar 
or aprimary school. Neither of these assumptions is correct. The 
permanent interest of a teacher in his work, no matter in which 
grade of school below the university he may teach, must grow, not 
so much out of the subject-matter which he teaches, as out of the 
pedagogical interest and the pedagogical problems connected with 
it. The pedagogical problems of elementary teaching are, to say 
the least, fully as great and as interesting as those pertaining to the 
teaching in secondary schools and colleges, and they have been 
far more thoroughly studied. The problems of these latter schools 
are, indeed, many and perplexing, but many teachers do not even 
yet recognize their existence and no one knows a great deal about 
their solution. In university work, the center of interest is not in 
pedagogics but in the subjects taught. The aim of the whiversity 
is to train specialists, the aim of the elementary and secondary 
schools and of the college is to develop the individual; and to do 
this one must know something about the principles of education. 
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Such young teachers are likely to be disappointed also in their ex- 
pectations of becoming scholars in the studies which they hope 
to teach in the high school. It is readily seen that if any one 
teaches Latin for five hours every day in a high school, perhaps re- 
peating a lesson to several sections of the same class, he will not 
feel like reading Latin in the evening further than what is required 
for preparation for the next day’s work. In like manner if any one 
teaches mathematics for five hours every day he will feel in the 
evening like studying any other subject rather than mathematics. 
The same is true of all other high-school studies. The number of 
hours of teaching properly required of high-school teachers makes 
it impossible for them to do a great deal of private study in the 
same subjects which they teach. The practical result is that few 
high-school teachers become scholars in the sense in which one 
would apply that to a university professor, and few of them are 
promoted to college positions. 

So far as salary is concerned, the opportunities for superior 
women who are graduates of colleges are better in grammar schools 
than in high schools. As salaries go to-day in high schools, it is 
rather difficult to get a position which pays over $1,000. Outside of 
the large cities the highest salaries now paid to women teacliers in 
high schools rarely exceed $1,200, and the majority of teachers 
receive less than $1,000. In grammar-school work a woman who 
is a college graduate can get without any difficulty, after a few years 
of experience, from $700 to $900, and if she is a woman of force of 
character and has the executive ability to manage a school, there 
are open to her principalships which pay from $1,000 to $2,000. 
The position of supervisor of primary schools and that of assistant 
superintendent of schools can be filled by a woman better than by 
a man, provided she is well equipped for it. I happen to recall only 
one woman in such a position who is a college graduate. I have 
no doubt there are more, but I happen not to know of them. These 
positions are open to college-bred women who are willing to study 
pedagogy and to teach in the elementary schools, at least long 
enough to give them that practical knowledge of the work and 
that skill in teaching which are necessary qualifications in one who 
wishes to direct the work of others. The reason that these posi- 
tions are now filled by persons of limited education and not by col- 
lege graduates, is that the college graduates have not been willing 
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it as we may, this caste feeling exists and it is to be deplored. Th 
limited education of the elementary school teachers in the past 


- 1 


has given some plausible justification for the existence of such a 
feeling. There is absolutely no justification for it in the work of 
the teacher himself. The work of the primary teacher is in ever 
respect as dignified as that of the teacher in the high school or the 


college. The advent of the college-bred woman in the elementary 


schools will bring about a radical change in this respect. The bi 


American primary schools are probably the best primary schools 
in the world. Our best grammar schools are probably as good as 
the better class of grammar schools in foreign countries which are 
noted for having good schools. Our high schools do not compare 
favorably with the high schools of foreign countries. A few in- 
dividual schools and a limited number of teachers are quite equal 
to their foreign competitors, but, speaking generally, the foreign 
secondary school is very considerably stronger than the American 
high school. We need to strengthen our public-school system, 
especially in the upper grammar grades and in tl 


1e high schools. 


Teachers in these schools need far more scholarship than the aver- 
age teacher in them now possesses. Our best high schools ought 

require graduation from college, three years of university work, 
and at least one year of the study of pedagogy of every teacher. 
The upper grammar grades ought to be filled with teachers who 
have had college education, together with some pedagogical train- 
ing. This is the only possible way by which these schools can be 
elevated to the plane of similar schools in the most advanced for- 
eign countries. Within the last few years there has grown up in 
New England quite a demand f ollege graduates in the gram- 
mar grades; and, for the sake of the college graduates, as well as 


for the sak 


e of the grammar schools, it is to be hope 
demand may grow, and that it may be emphasized by 
mittees by a substantial increase in salaries. 
What can we do in a practical way to bri 
teachers’ salaries such as will command 
bred women for the elementary schools? 
help to develop a public sentiment in the community which will 
demand better teaching and which will also demand that politics 
1 


and favoritism of all kinds be eliminated from the schools. Much 


of the opposition on the part of the people to spending more mone} 
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upon the public schools arises from suspicion that the money is not 
all wisely spent. It is the fear of waste rather than of higher taxes 
which makes a community conservative in the matter of public ex- 
penditures. In the second place, we ought to advocate the aboli- 
tion of uniform salaries for all teachers doing work of the same 
kind but not the same quality. It has frequently happened that a 
community has been obliged to let a superior teacher go elsewhere 
for a higher salary, not because this salary could not have been 
paid this particular teacher where she was, but because an increase 
in her salary would have involved the increase in the salaries of 
many other teachers doing the same kind of work. Where salaries 
are uniform, the best teachers are underpaid and the poorest teach- 
ers are overpaid; in consequence of which it is often impossible 
either to retain the former or to get rid of the latter. Each teacher 
should be paid what her services, in the judgment of those who 
employ her, are worth, and each teacher should, therefore, be dealt 
with individually in fixing her salary. The consequence of such a 
policy is to encourage poor teachers to drop out and good ones 
to remain. It will never be possible to raise all the salaries in the 
elementary schools to a point where they will command, in large 
numbers, college-bred women. No city in the country would be 
willing to submit to the financial burden of such a policy. If there 
could only be ten per cent. of superior college-bred women dis- 
tributed through the teaching force of the elementary schools in 
any city, they would serve as a leaven that would affect the whole 
school system. Such a policy can be practically carried out where- 
ever there is a reasonably wholesome educational and political 
atmosphere. 

We could, furthermore, raise the standard of teaching in the 
elementary schools by instituting rigid State examinations, which 
would put a stamp of approval on superior teachers that would be 
recognized by all intelligent school committees. Such examina- 
tions could not be made compulsory, because many communities 
cannot afford to pay for the services of teachers who can pass them. 
3ut every superior teacher ought to have the opportunity to win 
for himself the personal endorsement which the passing of such 
an examination would bring. The teachers of our elementary 
schools are weakest on the side of scholarship. The normal schools 
have done their work admirably in recent years in giving them 
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pedagogical training. Such State examination would have the ef- 
fect of elevating the scholarship also of such teachers. The suc- 
cessful passing of such an examination might be made a just ground 
for paying a teacher more salary than is paid to others doing the 
same kind of work, but who could not pass this examination. 

The most perplexing question in the administration of a school 
system and the greatest obstacle to the reform and improvement 
of schools is the financial question already referred to. Many de- 
sirable reforms could easily be made in schools if it were not for 
the expense. It would be well, for example, if, instead of giving 
each teacher fifty pupils or more, we could limit the number to 
thirty, but the increase in the annual expenditures for teachers’ 
salaries which such a policy would make necessary, and the fur- 
ther increase in the matter of erecting additional school-houses, is 
at present an insurmountable obstacle in the way of this reform. 
In a city, even of 600,000 population, such a change in school ad- 
ministration would probably increase the current expenditures by 
not less than half a million dollars, and would involve immediately 
the erection of new school-houses at a cost of over two million 
dollars. The fact that our public schools are entirely free makes the 
financial problem the more difficult. If we could charge a tuition 
fee, for example, in our high schools of about thirty dollars a year, 
as is done in most foreign countries, we should be able to improve 
the quality of the teaching to a marked degree without increasing 
our public expenditures. I think it is largely due to this fact that 
foreign higher schools are better than ours. Such a policy could 
not be inaugurated now, even if it were on the whole desirable, 
and we must soive the problem of improving our higher schools by 
developing a public sentiment which will be willing to bear heavier 
taxes for the sake of better schools. 

4 
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REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSO- 
CIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE, 


GENERAL REPORT. 


The first session of the Twentieth Annual Meeting of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnz opened at half-past two o’clock, October twenty-fourth, 
in one of the rooms of the Twentieth Century Club, Buffalo. A brief address 
of welcome was made by Mrs. Hill, the Vice-President of the Western New 
York Branch. The Secretary-Treasurer’s report was then read and approved; 
and it was voted that its financial portion be referred to an Auditing Com 
mittee to be appointed by the Chair. 

The Report of the Membership Committee was then read by Mrs. Pear- 
main, and approved by the Society. It was voted that cordial thanks be 
tendered the Committee for their efficient and indefatigable work. The 
Report of the Committee on Finance and Publication was given by Pri 
dent M. Carey Thomas and approved. The Report of the Committee on 
Fellowships was read by Mrs. Hall of the Chicago Branch and approved. 

The Report of the Internal Committee of the Council to Accredit was 
read by the Secretary-Treasurer, and was immediately followed by the 
Report of the Special Committee (Miss Puffer, Chairman), read by Mrs. 
Elizabeth L. Clarke. <A discussion followed the reading of these two reports. 
It was stated on the one hand that a feeling prevails abroad to the effect 
that our Association limits the liberty of women studying in Europe; on the 
other hand, that our present methods should be continued in order to guard 
the privileges thereby gained for some, if not for all. Attention was called 
to the necessity for more general discussion before voting upon the recom- 
mendations of the Special Committee,* which were, (1) to revise the form 
of the German circular letter, giving distinct information regarding the 
purpose of the Committee; (2) to advertise our existence among American 
Colleges; and (3) to ask graduates going abroad to aid the cause by obtain- 
ing certificates. Miss Talbot, therefore, moved that the work of the Council 
to Accredit be made a topic of special consideration at the next annual 
meeting, and that meantime the matter be held in abeyance. Both reports 
were then accepted. 

The Report of the Committee on Corporate Membership was then read 
by Prof. Emma M. Perkins. The Chair explained that the requirer>ents 
of By-Law V. were, accidentally, not complied with this year, and that, there- 
fore, a suspension of rules would be necessary in order to admit the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, which was unanimously recommended by the Committee. 
After some discussion, it was moved to suspend the rules. The query was 
raised whether the By-Laws of an incorporated body may lawfully be sus- 
pended. By the objections raised, the motion to suspend was lost. President 
Thomas then moved that it shall not be considered legal for the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnz to suspend a By-Law unless notice of such change has been 


it 
T 
L 


* See Report, p. 70. 
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given with the call for the meeting. The motion was carried. It was then 
voted that the report of the Corporate Membership Committee be accepted, 
and that courteous explanation concerning postponed action be given both 
to the Committee, and, through them, to the authorities of the University 
of Illinois. 

Mrs. Hall, of the Chicago Branch, gave notice of an amendment es- 
tablishing Miss Thomas’ motion (i. e., “that it shall not be Legal, etc.”) 

No report was presented by the Committee on Collegiate Adminis 
tration. The Report of the Committee on Educational Legislation was 
read by Mrs. Trelease, and accepted. The Report of the Committee on 
the Study of Development of Children was read by Miss Sutliffe, and 
accepted. Two reports of the Sub-Committee on Conference with the 
Federated Clubs—those for Illinois and Massachusetts — were read re- 
spectively by Miss Talbot and the Secretary-Treasurer, and accepted. 

It was stated that the Publication Committee had decided to have 
certain addresses, mentioned in the Report of the Sub-Committee for Massa- 
chusetts, sent out as enclosures in the next Magazine number. 

The Report of the Special Committee on the Buffalo Exhibit was read 
by Mrs. Howe, and accepted. 

After certain announcements for the evening had been read, the meeting 
adjourned, on motion. 


On Thursday evening, October twenty-fourth, the Association met at 
the Twentieth Century Club. 

After a brief address by the President, Professor Leach, Professor 
H. Morse Stephens, of Cornell University, gave an address upon “ The 
Educational Crusade in the Philippines,” and Dean Laura D. Gill, of 
Barnard College, read a paper upon “ The Northern Trip of the Cuban 
Teachers,” which is printed elsewhere in this issue. In a brilliant discussion 
of analogies between the problems of America in the Philippines and of 
Great Britain in her Indian Empire, Professor Stephens asserted that 
education is, in effect, the religion of America. As in England, the central 
point of every village is its little church, of the city its cathedral, so in the 
United States the center of the village is its schoolhouse, of the town its 
high school, and of the city its college or university. It is the one thing 
upon which all America, differing so widely in religion, and even moral 
ity, agrees. Therefore, it was as inevitable that the invasion of the soldiei 
into the Philippines should be followed by an invasion of “ schoolma’ams,” 
as that the Spanish military conquest of the islands should have been fol 
lowed by an incursion of monks with the cross. With a faith as sublime 
as that of the Crusaders, America has calculated, to the last text-book and 
the last dozen pens, the cost of making educated Americans out of the 
Filipinos. It is a magnificent audacity, but comical to the point of pathos. 
Had she not been so sure of her all-conquering education, America might 
have profited by the experience of England with Asiatic India. Great 
Britain has been for seventy years trying to make Christian Englishmen 
out of Hindoos. As far back as 1830 war was waged between the Orient- 
alists led by Warren Hastings, who favored the subsidizing of existing 
native institutions, and the preservation of native languages, and the 
Anglicists, under Macaulay, who demanded English schools or nothing 
Macaulay, with his extraordinary powers of invective, won the day. But 
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the attempt to use English people to instruct the native did not w ork. It 
was found absolutely necessary to establish Anglo-vernacular institutions 

taught by natives who had absorbed enough English to impart it to « oth 1ers 
Examining universities were established to test the fitness of the native to 
teach, and Government inspectors were set to overlook the work. Millions 
of rupees have been spent, and what is the result? A large amount of Babu 
English. The Asiatic differs in mental structure from the Englishman. 
He cannot master the English tongue; he cannot connote the actual mean- 
ing and flavor of the words. Some good work has been done; the native 
can read the classics of English literature; though he cannot understand 
them, he can quote them. If it has proved an almost impossible task to 
convey to them a strange language based on a different set of thoughts, at 
least a good many thousands of complacent Hindoos have “ Faile ee 
at the university, like the letter writer in Kipling’s adorable ‘‘ Kim. Sut 
the best results have been got by taking natives to England to study English 
the language grew. Another point worthy of note is that the Asiatic 

it permit a woman to be the teacher of his man child. It seems to 


ively indecent. Missionary experience will corroborate the exist- 


prejudice. Professor Stephens did not say that the educational 


will bear no fruit, but he ventured a suggestive quotation from one 
understands the Asiatic, closing with the significant words: 


‘A fool lies here 
Who tried to hustle the East. 


” 


Friday morning, October twenty-fifth, < ck, the Association 


nftt 
met at the Twentieth Century Club. 


Reports from Branches were given 
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These reports were followed by a report from the Ohio Branch 
form of a paper by Professor Perkins upon ‘‘ The Rights and Privilege 
I i - i £ 
f omen under the Laws of Ohio.” 


s paper was published in full in the Buffalo Courier of Octobe 
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Professor Perkins explained that the Branch had been led to an interest 
in these laws by the tenor of its discussion about certain phases of work 
planned for the future. It was realized more and more how any move- 
ments of importance, whether educational, philanthropic, or reformatory, 
are based on measures that will stand the tests of time. Such conditions 
frequently involve questions of past or future legislation. The history of 
a year’s legislation, in any one State, is sufficient commentary on the need 
that women should acquire a wider range in knowledge of legal questions. 
Familiarity with the laws of one’s own State gives one good vantage ground in 
any work for the promotion of public interests. This has been strikingly 
verified by the discoveries recently made by two women teachers in Chicago, 
representing the Chicago Federation of Teachers. They have demonstrated 
clearly that Chicago is entitled immediately to $5,000,000,000 more taxable 
property than appears on the assessors’ books, and to an addition of 
$100,000,000 more each year than she now receives. Chicago teachers had 
been systematically refused, year by year, a proper increase in salaries, always 
on the plea that the revenues of the Board of Education were insufficient. 
The result of the Tax Investigating Committee, in its battle royal with 
the most powerful corporations in the State, might be inspiration for 
woman’s work in many States. 

After some announcements had been made by Mrs. Howe, those present 
who were not members of the Association left the room, and the business 
session was opened. 

The first business called for was the amendment to the By-Laws re- 
garding the “ appointment of an additional officer or officers whose duties 


shall supplement those of the Secretary-Treasurer.” Mrs. Backus spoke 
for her Committee (consisting of all ex-presidents of the Association and 
the President ex-officio), explaining their purposes in making the changes 
about to be offered, and dwelling upon the complexity of the subject. After 
mentioning the need of a strengthened working force, and defining some- 
what the duties of the proposed new officers, she called for a reading of 

D 

B 


Article III. of the By-Laws. She then read the changes proposed by the 
Committee, making further comments, and giving precedents from other 
organizations. The amendments were submitted by presenting substitutes 
in toto for the present Article III. 

Miss Thomas moved that the Association adopt unchanged the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Amendments and asked, at the request 
of the Chair, that the recommendations be taken up one by one. Carried. 

Article I., as proposed, was read, and adopted by unanimous vote 

No changes were offered in Article II. 

Article III., as proposed, was read and voted upon in three sections. 
It was moved that the first section be adopted; a long discussion followed. 
Mrs. Pearmain was called to the Chair, and the President spoke from the 
floor, asking for the exact meaning of the words “ direct the policy” of 
the Association, as applied to the proposed General Secretary. It was 
explained that this new officer is to represent the policy of the Association, 
conserving its traditions: and that conflict of authority is intended to be 
avoided by the conference of four officers—the President, General Secze- 
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tary, Bursar, and Secretary-Treasurer. Further discussion followed, as to 
the possibility that the General Secretary is given too great power. 

Changes in the wording of Article III., Section 1, were proposed as 
follows: 

Miss Thomas moved that the words “subject to the approval of the 
Association” be added to the clause under discussion. After further dis- 
cussion Miss Thomas asked to alter this motion to “ subject to the approval 
of the Executive Committee.” Miss Gill suggested instead the wording 
“in conformity with the limitations of Article IV.” Miss Thomas accepted 
the substitute, and after some further discussion the question was called 
for, the motion was carried, and Section 1 of Article III., as amended by 
this motion, was adopted unanimously. Section 2 of Article III., was read; 
Miss Thomas moved its adoption with the special understanding that it 
shall be the duty of the Secretary-Treasurer to edit the magazine. Carried. 
Section 3, Article III., was read and adopted. The adoption of Article 
Ill. as a whole was then moved and carried. Article IV. was read, its 
first sentence discussed, explained and adopted, and Article IV. as a whole 
was adopted. Certain verbal changes offered in Article VI. were read, and 
approved. The amendments offered by the Committee were then adopted 
as a whole. 

The next business called for was the amendment providing for a quorum 
at annual meetings, etc. The proposed amendment was read by Mrs. Pear- 
main, and its adoption moved. Discussion followed as to the size of the 
proposed quorum. It was alleged that twelve was too small a number, and 
Mrs. Sewall offered eighteen as an amendment to the clause providing for 
twelve. A rising vote was called for, and Mrs. Sewall’s amendment was 
carried. The amendment offered by Mrs. Pearmain was then, as amended, 
adopted as a whole. 

The Chair then asked for the interpretation of Article V. of the By- 
Laws, second sentence. Miss Talbot interpreted “ three-fourths ” by prece- 
dent, as meaning three-fourths of the whole Executive Committee. Mrs. 
Sewall gave notice of amendment, providing for a longer notice than “ five 
days” (see By-Law IV.), and than “ten days” (see By-Law VI.). 

~ The meeting then adjourned, on motion. 


The afternoon and evening of Friday, October twenty-fifth, were left 
free for the Exposition. a 

Ry invitation of the Board of Women Managers, the Association was 
deliehtiully entertained at tea from four to six o’clock, at the Woman’s 
Building, on the Exposition Grounds. 


Saturday morning, October twenty-sixth, at ten o’clock, the Associa- 
tion again met at the Twentieth Century Club. 
, as follows: ‘ Library Training on a Graduate 


Four papers were read 
2 : XT F on ne Sh: . an & > me « Pr a ae Wom n Pie. 
— Miss Katharine L. Sharp; aw as a Profession for Women, 


Elva H. Young;* “ The Desirability of a National University,” Mrs. 


* These papers are printed elsewhere in this issue 
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May Wright Sewall, and President Charles F. Thwing, of Western Reserve 
University.* 

Mrs. Sewall prefaced her address by a definition of the term National 
University, and continuing, maintained that a National University, ex- 
clusively for the use of graduate students, and wisely guarded against 
political spoilsmen was the logical sequence of the American public-school 
system, and a most effective means of deepening and confirming the lease 
of nationalism, and of utilizing vast resources now sadly wasted. 

President Thwing was to have supported the negative side of the argu- 
ment, but he stated that upon mature deliberation he had modified his first 
conclusions. While he presented some negative, as well as many positive 
considerations, his conclusion was decidedly in favor of the proposition to 
establish a University of the United States. 

After the reading of these papers those present not belonging to the 
Association left the room, and the remainder of the session was given to 
business left unfinished at the last session. 

The Report of the Committee on Credentials was read by Miss Loesch. 

The recommendation of the Executive Committee in regard to a Seal 
for the Association was adopted, and the appointment of the necessary 
committee left to the new Executive Committee. 

Letters from the Woman’s Auxiliary to the Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation were read, and the recommendation of the Executive Committee 
adopted. The appointment of a committee in this case also was left to the 
incoming Executive Committee. 

An imvitation to the Association to meet at St. Louis in 1903 was given 
by the St. Louis Branch, and accepted. Miss Talbot agked that the accept- 
ance be sent with the understanding that entertainment shall be simple, and 
that the Association shall endeavor to give rather than to receive. 

Announcement was made of the election of Mrs. Elizabeth Lawrence 
Clarke as Secretary-Treasurer for the coming year; and of the nomination 
of Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer as General Secretary. Moved and carried 
that the Secretary-Treasurer cast one ballot for Mrs. Palmer. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was then presented by Miss 
Talbot, who explained the aims of the Committee, and gave the name of Mrs. 
Lucien Howe as nominee for President, and that of Miss E. May Dame for 
Bursar. The idea of the Committee in offering new names for Vice-Presi- 
dents, and in recommending an advisory council of Ex-Presidents, was also 
explained. 

The Committee, through Miss Talbot. gave notice of amendment, as 
follows: ‘“‘ That an Advisory Council be established, composed of five Ex- 


*The closing session of the annual meeting, when these two papers 
were presented, was too crowded to permit of adequate presentation of all 
sides of the issues discussed by the writers. Since that time, public announce- 

ent of Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s munificent purpose of giving $10,000,000 for 

» endowment of a graduate institution of research at the national capital, 
has met the prime difficulty of securing the necessary endowments. It has, 
therefore, seemed best to defer, for the present, the full publications of these 
interesting papers in the pages of this magazine. Mrs. Sewall’s address was 
fully reported in the Buffalo correspondence of the Boston Transcript for 
October 29th. President Thwing’s address is to be published later. 
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Presidents ;” the duties and prerogatives of this Council to be considered 
by the Executive Committee during the coming year and defined in the 
Amendment. The Nominating Committee, through Miss Talbot, also rec- 
ommended, as a temporary measure, that the Executive Committee be re- 
quested to appoint an Advisory Council for one year, to be made up of the 
Ex-Presidents of the Association without voting privileges. It was also 
recommended that the Executive Committee be instructed to devise a 
method by which the Nominating Committee may be made a gradually 
changing body. Both these recommendations were adopted. 

The ballots prepared by the Committee were then distributed, and nom- 
inations from the floor were called for. The Chair appointed Miss Street 
and Mrs. Fulton tellers. While the votes were being counted the following 
recomendation was moved: “ That the Executive Committee ask the Nomi- 
nating Committee in future to provide two names for all offices.” Discussion 
followed, resulting finally in the substitution of “three” for “two”; and the 
recommendation, as thus amended, was adopted. 


The election of officers was then announced, as follows: 


President, Mrs. Elizabeth M. Howe; Vice-Presidents, Miss Annie C. 
Emery, Mrs. Eva Perry Moore, Mrs. Kate Dewey Cole, Miss Mary F. Knox, 
Miss Katharine L. Sharp, Miss Celestia S. Parrish; Bursar, Miss E. May 
Dame.* 

Miss Talbot then reported for the Auditing Committee that the accounts 
of the Secretary-Treasurer had been examined and found correct. An 
explanation was given in regard to the temporary disposition of the Savings 


Bank account, and its transfer to the care of the incoming Bursar was de- 
clared in order. The report was accepted. 

Miss Thomas then gave notice of Amendment as follows: “ That a 
simpler method of voting be adopted in future ” —the method to be defined 
by a Committee appointed for the purpose. 

Three resolutions of thanks were then offered: to the Western New 
York Branch; to the Board of Women Managers of the Pan-American 
Exposition; and to the Board of Managers of the Twentieth Century Club. 
These resolutions were adopted unanimously, by a rising vote. 

After a discussion as to the publishing this year of all the addresses pre- 
sented at the Annual Meeting, and as to the power given the Publication 
Committee to decide in the matter, the question was referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee with power. There being no further business, on motion, 
the meeting adjourned. 


The Association was most hospitably entertained at luncheon after the 
meeting, Saturday, October twenty-sixth, by Mrs. Albright, Miss Albright 
Mrs. Seward Simons and Mrs. Lucien Howe. 

EMILY E. MORRIS, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

November 4, I9oI!. 

* Miss Dame later declined the office and Miss Elva H. Young was 
elected in her place. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER. 


It is difficult for a Secretary-Treasurer of the Collegiate Alumnz Associa- 
tion to make an annual report that shall be comprehensive and yet not 
wearisome in detail. In as few words as may be, I want to bring before you 
the condition of our great and growing Association as seen from the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer’s standpoint. I beg that you will take what I have to say for 
what it is worth, remembering that, on the one hand, my experience of one 
year is limited and, therefore, the less valuable; that, on the other hand, the 
very limitation makes possible a kind of bird’s-eye view. 

The Secretary-Treasurer’s work, this year, has been concerned with: 

1. Editing a magazine. 

2. Dealing financially, and in other ways, with twenty-four Branches. 

3. Dealing with the body of general members. 

4. Working with and for twelve Committees in greater or less degree, 
occasion should demand. 

5. Registering a large body of new members. 

6. Dealing with the public who are interested in the Association 
Collegiate Alumnz. 

7. Arranging for an annual meeting. 

8. Last, but not least, dealing with the properties of the Association. 

This outline virtually includes the whole work done, and I want to present 
it to you point by point. The last point we may consider first in a few words: 
The properties of the Association. 

Our Association as it is has grown has accumulated a mass of material. 
Three enormous boxes were freighted to me by my predecessor. The first 
serious problem was to store them, the second to look over their contents. 
It may be of interest to you to know that one of these boxes contains over 
4,000 catalogues and pamphlets. If you will keep in mind for a few minutes 
an impression of what the whole mass now accumulated must be, I should 
like to allude to the matter once more toward the end of this report. 

In regard to the magazine number I need not detain you long. The editing 
of the magazine is a somewhat complex matter, calling for a certain amount 
of literary judgment and for a good deal of business accuracy in making up 
the reports and lists at the back of the magazine. The magazine was issued 
late this year, for two or three reasons; the difficulty in collecting the material, 
and the economy used in the selection of a printer not quite capable of 
handling so large a publication. Both these obstacles can be obviated some- 
what this coming year; but I think it only fair for us to assume that in the 
very busy season immediately following an annual meeting, a Secretary- 
Treasurer will always find it impossible to give undivided attention to the 
magazine, and we must not expect her to issue in December a magazine for 
which she begins to collect material in November. 

One feature of the magazine as of all publications of our Society, I must not 
overlook — the mailing of copies to individual members. This has now become 
a very large piece of clerical work. If I say that, this past year, I paid the 
printer $6.50 for his part in handling the envelopes, and in addition kept four 
assistants steadily at work for two weeks—the equivalent of one person 
working every day for two months —it will not be strictly accurate, but will 
give you an idea of the size to which this purely clerical work has grown 
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Now as to the Secretary-Treasurer’s dealings with the Branches. I want 
to express first of all my appreciation of the pleasant relations for the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer made possible by the courtesy of the local secretaries and 
treasurers. In all the dealings with Branch members there is infinite possi- 
bility of mistake owing to the triangular relations of Branch member, Branch 
Secretary-Treasurer, and general Secretary-Treasurer. The local officers have 
iniformly shown great patience and willingness to help in every way in settling 
lifficulties. 1 think our system of Branch and general organization one 

ffering peculiar complications, and would suggest that the thinkers in our 
sociation consider its difficulties with a view to establishing a simpler system 
sometime in the future. 

Matters of detailed reference to Branches I will leave to the Branch re- 
ports which are to be brought before you at a later session. No new Branches 

ive applied for admission this year, but letters have been sent me from 
persons who are considering the formation of Branches in Utah, Montana, 
and Honolulu. The Indiana Branch, which disbanded last year, has been 
1e-organized with twenty-nine or more members. 

The Secretary-Treasurer’s relation to the General Members deserves your 
attention for this one reason, that the body of General Members is now a 
large association in itself. It is larger than fifteen of our smaller Branches put 
together. That is, roughly speaking, the dealing of the Secretary-Treasurer 
with the General Members alone is equivalent to the dealings of fifteen local 
Secretaries and Treasurers with their Branches. I mention this to give you 
an idea of the extent to which our organization has already grown. 

In relation to Committees the Secretary-Treasurer’s duties have not beer 

luous this year. It seems to your present Secretary-Treasurer that a more 
ntimate knowledge of the work done in Committees would be of advantage 
to the Secretary-reasurer, and through her, to the Association. On the other 
nand, in furnishing statistics and other information for committees, the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer is liable at any moment to become a vigorous worker for 
iny or all committees. 

My next point, the new members, I wish to speak about and yet to leave 
unmentioned, for the Membership Committee should have the honor of show- 
ing what a remarkable work they have done this year. I will merely say then 
that the unprecedented growth of the Association, this year, of which we must 
all be proud, has necessarily brought new duties upon the Secretary-Treasurer. 
The registering of a mass of new names and fees, the comparing of long lists, 
the explanations given, and the rectification of countless little mistakes made 
by the great body of new members unaccustomed to the ways of the Associa- 
tion, have all made this branch of the work a kind of business in itself. You 
will surely understand that in all the efforts made this vear to increase our 
membership, the general Secretary-Treasurer has been proud to do her part. 

The Secretary-Treasurer’s dealings with the outside public are various; 
librarians ask for publications, persons from many parts of the world write to 
inquire about the Association in diverse aspects, and to a certain extent the 
Secretary-Treasurer becomes a kind of bureau of information and employ- 
ment agency. All these things are of interest and value. and a Secretary- 
Treasurer should, of course, be in readiness to attend to them. 

The only point in my outline still untouched is that of the arranging for 
an annual meeting. Many of us have done work of this kind, and I need not 
explain its characteristics beyond saving that the size of the Association is 
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what makes this task an onerous one. Figures mean little; perhaps I can 
give an impression of the clerical part of this work by telling you that the 
addressing of envelopes, this year, the folding of circulars, etc., was begun in 
August in order to be completed by the first of October, and that finally when 
the notices of the meeting were ready for mailing they were a heap that re- 
quired shoveling into a wagon to be carted to the post-office. 

Letters have been sent me in regard to a bequest to be made later on to the 
Association. The details may come out at this annual meeting. If not, I am, 
perhaps, not at liberty to mention more than the bare faet. 

Letters have been sent me from Toronto, by graduates of Victoria College, 
in regard to possible affiliation in future with our Association. This is unique 
among the matters reported this year as showing the interest taken in us out- 
side of our own country. 

And now to come back to my main point: I have dwelt, throughout my 
report, at the risk of wearying vou, upon the many and growing duties of the 
Secretary-Treasurer, for this one purpose: 

The Association, I think, does not comprehend to what a size it has now 
grown. Its former worlsing methods — excellent in its earlier days — we have 
outgrown. The Association, as it exists at present, and even more as it will 
exist in the immediate future, calls, in my opinion, for certain definite changes 
in the way of equipment. 

Properly the Association should have an office, with office equipment, where 
the Secretary-Treasurer could work to advantage. Files of publications for 
reference should be at her hand, and the orderly disposition of accumulated 
material — of which I spoke earlier in the report — should be made possible. 

The Secretary-Treasurer should have, now, and will soon be forced to have, 
one, perhaps several, trained assistants, in order that the rapidly accumulating 
clerical work of a great organization can be promptly and accurately handled, 
according to modern methods. 

All this I wish to bring before you in order to make, if may be, this one 
point further: Next year the material needs and demands of the Association 
—a great working organization — as they assume shape and increase in force, 
will necessarily be understood by just one member of the Association — the 
Secretary-Treasurer then in office. They will be understood next best by the 
members of the Association, who have most recently held that same office. 
No other officer, or worker, in the Association, can understand what the practi- 
cal situation is. I think, then, that my successor 1n office, whoever she may 
be, should necessarily be considered an authority, and should be expected to 
decide, just as far as possible, what she will do, how she will do it, and what 
assistance she must have. I make this plea for my successor in order that 
the kind of demands she must of necessity make next year, may be under- 
stood. 


Changes in membership to date — October 1st —are as follows: 
Number at time of last report . ° ‘ ° ‘ ° ° 
Withdrawn or died. - ° ° ° e e ° ° 


New members 
Present membership. ‘ ° ‘ ° ‘ . . . 


Of these 790 are on the general list, and 2,488 are in Branches. 





of Ci Lic 
In closing this report allow me to express to the officers and committee 
members of the Association, and to all with whom I have had to do, my grate- 
ful appreciation of the courtesy and consideration always shown the outgoing 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Salary of Secretary-Treasurer (including arrears) . $983. 
S 


3 
Traveling expenses ° e ° ° ° ° i 25.7 


$2,896.91 
Balance ei 607 .13 


— 


$3,504.04 


ance is divided as follows: 


Fund ; : i ° 


il balance to date 
All bills are paid to date. : 
Emiry E. Morris, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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COMMITTEE REPORTS. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON Mempersuip (Abridged). 
The members of the Standing Committee on Membership whose assistance 
I was fortunate enough to secure, represented twenty-four branches and twenty- 
two colleges. The list of college representatives included two college presi- 
dents, one active the other retired, a well-known principal of a girls’ school, 
jour trustees of colleges, two deans and four secretaries of colleges, besides 
many prominent college professors and instructors. This list appeared at the 
head of a four-page circular of information about the Association printed for 
the use of the Committee, and undoubtedly had as much influence as the text 
of the circular in attracting new members. Our aim was to reach as many 
of the eligible Alumnz as possible through the branches, and to that end the 
branch representatives were asked to make a thorough canvass of local 
eligible Alumnz and to send me lists of the same. However, these came in 
so slowly that it became necessary to resort to the much more laborious, but 
on the whole, quicker method of taking the up-to-date catalogues and lists 
which had been obtained from the twenty-two colleges, and from these to 
make special lists; first, for the twenty-four branches, according 


ad- 


to 
dresses, and second —from the remaining names —for individual colleges 


and classes. In spite of all the precautions we could take there must have 
been an occasional overlapping of lists. When the lists were ready they 
were sent, with the descriptive circulars and membership blanks, to all the 
Committees and Sub-Committees, the members of which in every case were 
asked to send with them a written personal letter. As far as I know, the 
personal letter was sent as requested with all the circulars, except those 
which were distributed to the class of 1901, and those were given out before 
graduation, in connection with a personal talk, by the college representative 
of our Committee. 
There has been some criticism from two or three sources over the fact 
that stamped envelopes were not furnished with the circulars. When I 
t about 13,600 circulars have been distributed, some 12,000 of which 
went by post, it will be seen that this would have meant a large sum of 
money to start with; and you will remember that the whole effort was a 
venture, in which the treasury had everything to gain and literally nothing 
to lose —in more senses than one. As a matter of fact, our Committee had 


1 
t 


State tha 


” 


been allowed but $40 for expenses, a sum since increased to $75.73. which 
sum paid for little more than the printed material used. Clerical work, en- 
velopes, express and postage on circulars in bulk, to the amount of $100 
were contributed. The Branches were very willing to assume the expense 
for postage on their letters and circulars. In addition, the Philadelphia 
Branch paid for all, and the Boston Branch for a part of its circulars. 

The eligible Alumnz not reached through Branches, with three exceptions, 


1 


were reached through the various classes of the individual colleges and the 
postage was met by those writing the letters. The number of letters allotted 
to individuals varied according to the size of the class, but was usually not 
over twenty; in this way, the otherwise heavy expense for postage was dis- 
tributed so as to fall heavily on no one. We may estimate that at least $260 
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were contributed in this way. Just here I should like to express my sincere 
thanks and appreciation in behalf of the Association, to all those who gave 
so generously of their time and money to this important work. I wish also 
to express publicly my appreciation of the very large amount of extra work 
Miss Morris has had to do on account of our Committee. She has done it 
most loyally, without remark, but I am sure that it has absorbed many hours 
of time which should have been given to recreation. The mere effort, 
through the activity of those who assisted, has been a good thing in itself 
for the Association of Collegiate Alumnz. But that the work has been 
thoroughly justified, you will all agree when I state the following more tangible 
results: Since the annual meeting of a year ago, about 1,400 new members 
have been added to the Association. Of this number, 1,273 were gained 
during the fiscal year October 1, 1900, to October 1, 1901. The rest have 
joined during the present month through the activity of the Branch Mem- 
bership Committees which we had furnished as far as possible with the 
names of local Alumnz of the classes of t901. Of the 1,273 names, 195 are 
graduates of 1901. A few of the total number were handed in before our 
Committee began its work, and undoubtedly other new members would 
have been gained through the normal activity of the Branches, but I think 
it is quite safe to say that at least two-thirds of the whole number is the 
result of the work of the Membership Committee. The largest numerical 
increase among the Branches has been in Boston, which has added 226 new 
nembers within the year, having sent out about 1,500 letters and circulars. 
The Branch reports, on the whole, are too indefinite to quote, but the re- 
port of the 1,273 new members by colleges, is as follows: 


Smith . . 301 | Boston University 
Wellesley ‘ : 215 | Wisconsin : 
Vassar . 159 | Syracuse ° 
Radcliffe . ‘ ; 56 | California 
Nebraska ; 53 Barnard 
Chicago . ‘ 44 Northwestern 
Bryn Mawr . A ‘ ; 43 | Kansas 
Michigan a ‘ 43 | Wesleyan 
Oberlin . i j . 37 | Massachusetts 
Leland Stanford, Jr. : 31 Technology 
Western Reserve . 30 . Unknown* 
Minnesota ‘ ° a7 


4 


Cornell . ‘ ‘ 26 Total 


1 
j 


. 


The question, and it is a very serious one, which now confronts the 
Association, is how to hold the interest of all these new members so that 
they shall feel, either that the work and machinery of the Association jus- 
tifies their financial support. or that they themselves are doi 
for the cause of education which could not be done through other existing 
organizations. If we can compass that we shall not need to make another 
special effort like that of the past year, and we shall not only keep the mem- 
bers we have, but obtain new ones without having to seek them. 


ALICE UPTON PEARMAIN, 
Chairman. 


* In these cases the name of the college was ecither omitted from the 
L1 


nbership blanks, or so abbreviated as to be illegible. 


ing something 
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The report of the Committee on Finance and Publication was read by 
President M. Carey Thomas. 


The Committee for the year was: 





Pres. M. Carey Thomas, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penna., Chairman. 
Mrs. Alice Upton Pearmain, 388 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., Secretary. 
Mrs. Helen Hiscock Backus, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, Dr. Mary Sher- 
wood, Prof. Mary Roberts Smith, Prof. Abby Leach, ex-officio, Miss Emily 
E. Morris, ex-officio.* 


The past year has been spent by the Chairman and Secretary of your 
Committee in working over the tabulations made by the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor from the 6,196 schedules sent in to your Com- 
mittee by 3,636 women graduates of the colleges admitted to the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnz and their college brothers and non-college sisters, or 
cousins. These tabulations were not completed at the time of the last annual 
meeting of our Association; and even after they were received from the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor it was found on examination 
that the tables had not been made in every instance so as to give the best 
results, and that some errors, almost unavoidable in the first handling of 
such extensive schedules, had crept in; in consequence some of the tables 
had to be recalculated and others rearranged. The thanks of your Com- 
nittee are due to Miss Anna L. Flynn, of the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor, for her indefatigable industry and unfailing kindness and 
interest. Much of the work on the tables was done by her after business 
hours, and without her co-operation the results would have been not only much 
less satisfactory than at present, but your Chairman doubts whether the Mas- 
sachusetts Bureau would have been able to carry out its contract with your 
Committee. When the tables were finally received in their corrected form it 
was the first of January, too late to prepare them for the spring number of 
the Magazine of the American Statistical Association. The editor of the 
nagazine, Professor Davis R. Dewey, expected to spend the summer abroad 
and was unwilling to have such complicated tables printed during his ab- 
sence, especially as both the Chairman and Secretary of your Committee 
expected to be abroad also; so that it was impossible to publish our inves- 
tigation in the September number of the American Statistical Magazine. 
It will, however, appear in full not later than March, and simultaneously with 
its appearance reprints will be issued under the imprint of the Association 
and sent to our members and to subscribers to the Publication Fund. 

The Chairman of your Committee thinks it only due to the other members 
of the Publication Committee to state that they are in no way responsible for 
the delay in the publication of the results of the investigation. The prelimi- 
nary work of sorting and arranging the schedules so as to plan the scheme 
of tabulation for the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor was so 
stupendous that, when they realized the expenditure of time involved, your 
Chairman and Secretary felt unwilling to ask the other members of the Com- 































* The above Committee was reappointed for the year 190I-02, and, by 
request of the Chairman, the name of Miss Mary Coes, Secretary of Rad- 
cliffe College, was added. Mrs. Lucien Howe and Mrs. Clarke replaced Miss 
Leach and Miss Morris as ex-officio members. 
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mittee, all busy women like themselves, to give the time necessary to take 
part in this work. It was, indeed, a surprise to your Committee to find that 
the plan of the tables could not be drawn up by any one now in the service 
of the Massachusetts Bureau; and their labor has been much increased by 
the unexpected necessity they have found themselves under of themselves 
doing all the work on the tables except the mere mechanical counting of the 
replies and working out of percentages. 

What has been said of the preliminary time and thought required to plan 
the tables is doubly true of the time needed to digest the results of the tables 
when tabulated. Some idea may be obtained of the mere manual labor in- 
volved in handling such bulky tables from the fact that, even when sorted, 
they cover the entire floor of two rooms, each 28 feet by 15 feet in size. 

If it be remembered that the results of the first American health investiga- 
tion, embodying the replies of 705 schedules, were not published till nearly two 
years after the last schedules were received, and that the results of the English 
health investigation, covering only 566 schedules, appeared nearly three years 
after the returns were received, your Committee hopes that the two years that 
will have elapsed from March, 1899, the last date set for the return of the 
schedules, to March, 1902, when the printed results will appear, will not seem 
to the Association too long a time to be spent in tabulating and working over 
the results of 6,196 schedules, or more than ten times the number of English 
schedules, and more than eight times the number of the schedules studied in 
the first American investigation. In this connection it should be remembered 
that these schedules contain information on nearly twice as many subjects as 
the schedules tabulated in either of the two previous investigations. The 
labor involved is one of which no one who has not worked over similar 
statistics can form any adequate conception; it is needless to add that even 
after all these months of study we are aghast at the magnitude of the task 
still before us. Your Chairman hopes that you may call to mind the diffi- 
culty of the task when the time comes for the inevitable criticism of the pub- 
lished results of the investigation. 

It seemed to us that the outside public, especially those still opposed 
to the college education of women, might feel some lack of confidence in 
the results of an investigation conducted by a committee of college-bred 
women, who might with some reason be supposed to be biassed in favor of 
educated women. To meet this difficulty your Chairman has asked two of 
the best known medical men in the United States, Dr. Charles F. Folsom, of 
Boston, and Dr. John S. Billings, now the head of the New York Public 
Library, to examine the tables and the conclusions drawn by your Committee. 
They have not only kindly consented to give the necessary time, but have 
suggested that they should give your Committee, for publication over their 
own signatures, a statement of their endorsement of such of the conclusions 
as seem to them to be deduced fairly from the evidence contained in the 
schedules. Your Chairman believes that this indorsement will greatly add 
to the authority of the investigation. Both these gentlemen have had wide 
experience in judging the result of statistical investigations, and the name 
of Dr. John S. Billings, who is widely known in Great Britain and Europe 
through his statistical work while Surgeon-General of the United States, will 
give an international value to our work. We think this especially fortunate, 
because the results of our investigation are much more favorable to college 
women than the most sanguine of us could have expected beforehand. 
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In conclusion your Chairman may be permitted to add that the members 
of your Committee have been much strengthened in their opinion of the 
present value of this investigation by the wholly unfounded and altogether 
amazing statements in regard to the results of the college education of women 
that have recently been published by persons high in authority in education, 
and by the many attempts made by people interested, both for and against 
the college education of women, to obtain advance information of the conclu- 
sions of your Committee. 

M. Carey THOMAS, 


Chairman. 


REporT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FeELtowsuHips (Abridged). 


Although the date for applications for the Fellowship to be handed in 
was extended one month, your Committee labored under the same disadvan- 
tage this year as last, in that the magazine was published too late to announce 
the offer in its columns before the date for applications had expired. Soon 
after the annual meeting, circulars were sent to officers of various institu- 
tions, represented in the A. C. A. membership; and, while the Committee 
appreciates the pains taken by these officers in many instances to secure the 
attention of graduate students, it is still to be regretted that we could not 
secure the wide publication of former years. 

Several letters of inquiry were received from graduates ineligible under 
the present rule restricting candidates to graduates of colleges in the A. C. A. 
fraternity. One was a graduate of a college of high standing, who had spent 
the year in graduate study at an institution admitted to the A. C. A., and her 
professors wrote that she would undoubtedly receive her master’s degree in 
June. The feasibility of giving the Fellowship Committee discretion to 
admit such candidates, who have pursued post-graduate courses at institu- 
tions admitted to the A. C. A. might well be considered by the Association. 

Of the fourteen eligible candidates who applied, five were graduates of the 

University of Chicago, two of the University of Michigan, one of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, one of Northwestern University, two of Vassar College, 
one of Smith College, one of Barnard College, and one of Bryn Mawr College. 
Two withdrew at the last moment to accept positions to teach, and one applied 
too late for her application to be considered. They had done post-graduate 
work at the universities of Berlin, Jena, Ziirich, Leipsic, Chicago, Michigan, 
Yale, Wisconsin, Cornell, Pennsylvania, at Bryn Mawr, Vassar, and Smith 
Colleges, in France and at Wood’s Holl. Two had specialized in Greek, one 
in Biology, one in Economics, two in Classics, one in Latin, two in Ger- 
1anics, one in Classical Archeology and Egyptology, one in English and 
German Philology, one in Botany, one in Chemistry, and one in Mathematics. 
They had received eleven appointments to Fellowships; in Greek, Biology, 
Economics, Latin, Germanics, Archeology, Botany, Chemistry, and Mathe- 
matics. 

The European Fellowship was awarded to Miss Susan Helen Ballou, of the 
Latin department of the University of Chicago. Miss Ballou graduated from 
the University in 1897, received the graduate scholarship in Latin, and spent 
the year in graduate study. The following year she received a Fellowship ap- 
pointment in Latin from her Alma Mater, but declined it, to accept the position 
of assistant in Latin in the University. She continued in this position until 
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last spring, when she was promoted to the rank of associate. In addition 
to full teaching work Miss Ballou has been carrying on various graduate 
courses as a student for the doctor’s degree. Prof. Wm. Gardner Hale 
writes: “I do not think I could more clearly have expressed my opinion 
* ¥* * than by recommending this appointment. She has been in twe 
of my seminaries. The seminary in Catullus, in which we dealt with manu- 
scripts and the restoration of corrupted texts, was carried through two suc- 
cessive years. In the second year she was the only woman in the course. 
The seminary was an unusually good one, but Miss Ballou was by all means 
the clearest, trustiest and acutest member of it. * * * ” Miss Ballou 
is to spend her year of study at the American School of Classical Studies in 
Rome, and is to devote herself to Epigraphy and Paleography. 

The Fellowship offered by the Woman’s Education Association of Boston 
was awarded to Miss Kate O. Peterson. Miss Peterson’s special line of work 
was English Philology. She graduated from Vassar in 1891, studied at Rad- 
cliffe College during the years 1896-99, and passed the Ph.D. examination 
at Harvard. She had also pursued graduate courses in Paris and at Oxford. 

The scholarship in the American Home School for Girls in Berlin was 
awarded to Miss Flora Grace Kaufholz, 1897, a graduate of the College for 
Women, Western Reserve University. 

The Association has always shown such interest in the career of its Fel- 


lows that it has been the custom of your Chairman to report to you each year 
their work. 


Miss Louisa Holman Richardson remains at Carleton College holding the 
professorship in Latin, and this year, for the first time, offering a course in 
Greek and Roman Art. Miss Ruth Gentry is still at Vassar College as asso- 
ciate professor of mathematics. Miss Julia Snow has resigned her position 
as head of the department of Biology at Rockford College to accept a posi- 
tion of assistant in Smith College for her special line of work, plant mor- 
phology. This latter position gives her admirable opportunity for special 
investigation. The past summer she has continued her work on the Biologi- 
cal Survey of Lake Erie, under the United States Fish Commission. The 
report of this work wil! probably be published during the year. 

Miss Alice Walton is instructor in Latin and Archzology at Wellesley Col- 
lege, and has spent the past summer working on Ceramics in the Louvre and 
British Museum. Miss Ida Hyde is associate professor of Physiology at the 
University of Kansas. Mrs. Annie Mackinnon Fitch resigned her position 
as head of the department of mathematics at Wells College to be married to 
Mr. Edward Fitch, professor of Greek in Hamilton College. She writes: “In 
our house there is a mathematical corner as well as a Greek corner, and I 
hope that you will still continue to ask for an annual report of my mathemati 
cal doings.” She is now engaged upon a mathematical investigation taken up 
some years ago, for which the drudgery of teaching has given no leisure. 
Miss Margaret Maltby remains at Barnard College as instructor in charge of 
the department of Chemistry. No reply has been received from Miss Mary F. 
Winston, who, when last heard from, was professor of mathematics at the 
Agricultural College of Kansas. 

Miss Mary Taylor Blauvelt is lecturing and writing. Her book “ The de- 
velopment of Cabinet Government in England,” has been accepted by the 
Macmillan Company, and will be published shortly. Miss Mary Gilmore Wil- 
liams has begun her fourth year as head of the department of Greek at Mt 
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Holvoke College. Miss Fanny Cook Gates remains at the Woman's Colleg< 
of Baltimore as associate pr Aero of physics and head of the department. 
Miss Grace Neal Dolson is professor of philosophy at Wells College. She 
has been engaged during the year upon some private studies. 

Miss Caroline Taylor Stewart received her Ph.D. degree from Berlin Uni- 
versity last fall (the first American wom to receive this degree from 


Berlin). Miss Eloise Ellery enters upon her second year as assistant in the 
> 
, 








department of history at Vassar Colleg spent last summer in study in 
Paris, finishing the research work on ] ri sot. She hopes to present the thesis 
to Professor Stephens this winter and to take her Ph.D. degree in June. Miss 
Helen Bradford Thompson, your European Fellow of last year, spent half 


of the year at Berlin University hearing lectures in Logic and Aesthetics, at- 
ending Professor Stumpf'’s seminar in psychology, Dr. K6éppen’s clinic in 
Psychiecty, and working in the laboratory of the Physiological Institute under 
Dr. Koenig. The report of the laboratory work which she undertook with 
a Russian girl is to be published soon in the Zeit schrift fur Psychologie w 

Physiologie. In April Miss Thompson went to Paris. Most of her work 


was done in the Bihliotheque Nati wake and out at the Asyle de Villynif. 
where she was given permission to study the patents. Her doctor’s thesis 
on “A Comparison of the Psychological Norms of Men and Women,” is 
yet completed. She is to teach psychology this year, as a member of the 
faculty of Mt. Holyoke College. 

Miss Ida M. Street, Fellow of the Western Association of Collegiate 
Alumne is teaching in a secondary school in Milwaukee. She has just pub 
lished a book on “ Ruskin’s Principles of Art Criticism.” No letter has been 
received from Miss Arlisle M. Young. 

Mrs. Alice Carter Cook, your first American Fellow, writes that her work 
has been chiefly concerned with materials collected while traveling in Siberi 
and the Canary Islands 

Miss Susan B. Franklin is still teaching Greek and Latin in the Bryn Mawr 
preparatory school, and engaged on some work about which we may know 
more next year. Miss Eliz abeth D. Hanscom is instructor in English Liter- 
ature at Smith Colleze, and Miss Helen Bartlett remains at the Bradley Poly- 
technic Institute as Dean of Women and Head of the Department of Modern 
Languages. Miss Nellie Neilson is at Bryn Mawr for another year, as reader 
in English, spending all her spare time in investigations in economic history. 
Mrs. Margaret Lewis Nickerson is still carrying on her biological work at the 
University of Minnesota. 

During the past year Miss Ethel Puffer has continued to assist in Psychol- 
ogy at Radcliffe, and is at present also an instructor in philosophy at Wellesley 
College, taking the classes of Miss Calkins, the head of the department, who 
is in Europe. Her paper on “ The Idea of Beauty” is just appearing in the 
International Monthly. Her doctor's thesis “On Symmetry” is to be pub- 
lished in December in somewhat concise form,—though experimentally ex- 
tended —in the publications of the Harvard Psychological Laboratory. 

Miss Caroline E. Furness, the last of the American Fellows, writes: “Iam 
very glad to report on my work during the past year, and to speak of a great 
event in my astronomical career. This summer Professor Whitney and myself 
visited several of the leading observatories in Western Europe. You can ap- 
preciate the pleasure of personally meeting men whose work you have known 
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for a long time, and who also look upon you as belonging to their profession. 
We carried letters to many of them, but our Observatory publications had 
preceded us, so that our work was known. Our visit included the Royal As- 
trophysical Observatory at Potsdam, the observatories at Prague, Strassburg, 
Heidelberg, Paris, Meudon, Greenwich, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Sir Norman 
Lockyer’s and Sir Wm. Higgins’s. I consider the experience and information 
gained from such a tour to be as valuable as several years of isolated study.” 

During the college year Miss Furness has continued with the measurement 
of the photographic plates of the region near the North Pole, which formed 
the subject of her doctor’s thesis. She is now busily occupied with her astro- 
nomical work at Vassar College. 

BEssiE BRADWELL HELMER, 
Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE INTERNAL COMMITTEE OF THE COUNCIL TO ACCREDIT WOMEN FOR 
ADVANCED WorK IN ForEIGN UNIVERSITIES. 


The report of the Internal Committee to Accredit is not encouraging so far 
as concerns the number of certificates issued. There have been but three 
certificates issued by your Committee since my appointment to the Chairman- 
ship early last spring. One request for an application blank was made last 
winter after Miss Snow’s resignation, and before my appointment, but I could 
not obtain the blanks and other papers in time to be of service. 

I attribute this decrease in the number of applications to several causes. 
First, the fact that the Association issues certificates is not generally known. 
The Special Committee appointed with power to act upon Miss Hyde’s report 
of October, 1900, were not able to issue the circulars in time to reach the 
majority of students going abroad this year. This can be obviated this next 
year, for notices are to be sent soon to the colleges and universities, and so 
far as possible a note concerning the certificate is to be published in the 
college and university publications and in scientific and other periodicals. 
Second, many of the foreign universities have not appreciated fully the dif- 
ference in standards in American institutions and the effect of not guarding 
more carefully the standard of admission of foreigners. The admission of 
inadequately prepared men or women to courses in German universities has 
a distinctly bad effect upon education in America, and it reacts upon Ger- 
many by lowering her universities in esteem here. It is as much for the 
interests of education here as in Germany that the standards of admission 
should be high and uniform. If the German professors do not know that 
our high schools and many so-called colleges and universities fail to give 
the preparation required of Germans entering the universities, we ought to 
inform them of that fact, for mutual protection. This can undoubtedly be 
best accomplished through the agency of the German Embassy at Washington. 
This matter will be submitted in a special Committee report. It must be em- 
phasized here that this does not restrict in any way the opportunities of prop- 
erly qualified students. Any woman of good character, who has had an ade- 

uate preparation in the line of work she wishes to pursue abroad, can obtain 
a certificate from our Council whether she be a college graduate or not. 

If, then, we can receive the co-operation of the German universities, stu- 

dents will certainly see the advantage of securing our certificate. This is not 
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to increase our Own importance,” but to protect educational interests. If 
this can be accomplished our Council has a reason for existence, otherwise its 
end would better be hastened by humane means. 
MarcGaretT E. MALts 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL CoMMITTEE. 


This Committee was appointed, in accordance with a vote of the Associa- 
tion at its last annual meeting, “ with power to act on the report and its recom- 
mendations” of the Internal Committee of the Council to Accredit Women 
for Advanced Study in Foreign Universities. 

The principal recommendations contained in this report were the following: 
(1) to revise the form of the German circular letter, giving distinct informa- 
tion regarding the purpose of the Committee, (2) to advertise our existence 
among American colleges, and (3) to ask graduates going abroad to aid the 
cause by obtaining certificates. 

The German circular letter, in its unrevised form, was a four-page leaflet, 
containing the letter itself on the first two pages, and the names of the Ad- 
visory Board and the Council to Accredit, on the last two pages respectively. 
There was also in the hands of the Committee a manuscript revision contain- 
ing much that was desirable, but somewhat too long for our purpose. These 
documents, together with others further explaining the aims of the Associa- 
tion, were laid before Professor Hugo Minsterberg of Harvard University, 
who was formerly professor in a German university, has had seven years’ ex- 
perience in university work here, and is especially interested in the promotion 
of good relations between the United States and Germany, particularly in 
the educational field. A circular letter was written by him under the instruc 
tion of the Committee, which differed in no essential point from the origina 
letter, but offered a fuller explanation of the unequal value of American col- 
lege diplomas, and of the aims and standards of the Association. It should 
be noted, however, that the recommendation of the report, that — diplo- 





mas should accompany our certificates, was not embodied in the | etter, in 
accordance with the sense of the last two meetings of the Association, t! 
advanced women students without a college degree should also be eligib] 


to our guarantee. This letter has been used by the Internal Council in grant- 
ing applications in course. Profeessor Miinsterberg also reworded the certiii- 
in condensed form. 

second function of the Committee has been to acquaint the 
tive boards of the colleges with our aims, and to seek to come 
cation through them and by means of public announcements, 











intending to study abroad. A letter, signed by the chairmen of 
Council and of the Special Committee, was sent to the Dean (0 ry 
of all colleges in the Association, and of the principal colleges admitting 


women students, inclosing circulars setting forth the aims of ~ Council to 
Accredit, and asking (1) that the same be posted as college bullet 
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they be read in the Alumnz meetings, and (3) that names of 

students known to the Secretary be sent to ee Cha irman of the Sj 

nittee. Some replies showed that the circulars had been forwardec ore 
and from others the Committee was able to issue additional circular 
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Early in July a further letter of information was sent to the leading news- 
pepers of the dozen principal cities of the United States, as for instance to 
the New York Tribune and Evening Post, the Philadelphia Times, the Boston 
Transcript, etc. This letter is inserted in full, as it embodies the original 
circular distributed to the colleges. 


“ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE. 


“In view of the fact that many American women have had privileges in 
foreign universities for which they were not fitted, and that the standing of 
properly prepared American women students has appreciably suffered thereby, 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnz has undertaken to bring some order 
into the present confused situation. It has accordingly issued to colleges with 
women students the following notice, which is, however, intended to reach 
also advanced women students without the A.B. degree. 


“ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE. 


(Council to Accredit Women for Advanced Work in Foreign Universities.) 


« 


“The Association of Collegiate Alumnz desires to aid trained women in 
gaining opportunity for study abroad, and to this end has prepared (1) a certifi- 
cate with the seal of the Association, testifying to the character and high 
scholarly aims of the applicant, and (2) a German circular letter explaining 
tae standards and aims of the Association. It is believed that the presenta- 
tion of these documents together with the college diploma will definitely aid 
the student in obtaining admittance to lectures and other academic privileges, 
and it is hoped that all graduates intending to study abroad will avail them- 
selves of the good offices of the Association by obtaining certificates. 

“ MarRGARET E. MAttsy, Ph.D., 
“ Chairman of the Internal Committee of the Council to Accredit, etc., 


“ Barnard College, New York, N. Y. 


“These documents are issued through a Council to Accredit, made up of 
an Internal Council of the Association, and an Advisory Council of eminent 
professors, specialists and persons interested in higher education, which ex- 
amines the record of any woman graduate of any American college, whether 
recognized by the A. C. A. or not, or of any advanced woman student, and 
determines whether it is of the standard generally recognized for admission 
to foreign universities. 

“ Application blanks may be obtained of Miss Maltby, Barnard College, 
New York, N. Y. 

“It is the earnest wish of the Association that all advanced women 
students intending to enter foreign universities shall aid in extending a right 
appreciation of the scholarship of American women by obtaining the guarantee 
of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz.” 

The further recommendation of the report that every effort be directed 
toward conveying to the professors of foreign universities knowledge of the 
existence and aims of the Association and its Council to Accredit, might be 
carried out, according to the suggestion of Professor Miinsterberg, by coming 
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into official communication with the German government through the em- 
bassy at Washington. The ambassador, Baron von Holleben, is, as he says, 
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g 
fully informed of the academic situation here, and would, we may hope, also 
be guided by the favora representations of Professor Miinsterberg. Inas- 
much as the German universities are directly controlled by government, such ¢ 
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of our candidates. The committee, therefore, recommends that such a 
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of our guarantee, and not for the exclusion of non-guaranteed students. 


e taken, provided it is made clear that « ur desire is merely for t 
Eruet D. PuFFEr. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CoRPORATE MEMBERSHIP FOR IQOI. 
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In her report to the Association eight vears ago, the Ch lairman of the 
Committee on Collegiate Administration said: “ No on 
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file of the fifteen Colleges and gg penal in the list of our corporate mem- 
bership and compare it with that of eight years ago, without being fo lv 
truck with the increasing demand which must be made for added end S 

lined.” If such 


in order to render adequate in any sense the work as now out 


Cc 
a Stateinent were true then, it is more ye iously pertinent now aiter the lapse 


of another eight years. 
The catalogues of our colleges have greatly increased in bulk to include a 
summary of the additional courses offered in the several <se and ti 


tendency seems to be towards still further increasing the scope and influence 











of college work, till it is almost safe to prophesy that nothing deemed worthy 
of the thought and activity of mankind but will find itself fostered and stimu- 
lated DY the inf er 5 rf acade li 

The gradual loosening of the strict code of required s g- 
nition of the student's claim to elect his own lines of work, together with 
the constant subdivision of what were heretofore considered special depart- 
ments into even more closely defined limits of special study Ip to swe! 
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s and universities in the United States since 1894, there has been 
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an increase of 100 per cent. in the number of students attending the twenty-six 
state universities in the same period of time. 

In an address before the National Education Association last summer Presi- 
dent Jesse of the University of Missouri, in outlining the proper functions 
of a State University, claimed it should do its part to reciprocate the aid it re- 
ceived from the community, by assuming an active responsibility for the public 
advancement. “In collaboration with state boards, bureaus and commissions, 
the university, he urges, should look after social and economic conditions; 
the management of penal and reformatory and eleemosynary institutions; 
municipal problems, and methods of taxation. Revision of State laws and the 
history of the archeology of the commonwealth, and the problems of public 
health are parts of its work. * * * In co-operation with boards of educa- 
tion and superintendents of instruction, the university should build up the 
schools below it, and should sustain an attitude of sympathy and helpfulness 
to private and denominational colleges.” 

This spirit of translating into broad terms the duty of the university scholar 
to his environment is the keynote of much of the progress made by our State 
universities. That the sympathy and support of professional educators is 
not wanting was proved by the statement inserted into the platform adopted 
by the National Education Association at its recent meeting in Detroit. “The 
system of education should include every grade of school, from the kinder- 
garten up to and including the university, open to every boy and girl of our 
country.” 

In the University which the Committee on Corporate Membership recom- 
mends to your body for election into our Association, the spirit of modern 
progress shows itself notably towards women in the courses offered in the 
group of Household Science studies leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science and in the establishment of the special school of Library Science. 

The University of Illinois took its initial impetus, as did so many of our 
State universities, from the grant made by our government to the several 
States in 1862, of certain amounts of public land proportioned to representa- 
tion in Congress, for the purpose mainly of teaching such branches of learning 
as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts. In 1887 the government 
made further appropriations to permit the establishment of agricultural ex- 
periment stations in connection with such colleges. In addition to these an- 
nual receipts from the government, the State of Illinois makes yearly appro- 
priations which have largely increased in amount within the past few years. 
The Legislature in session last spring gave the liberal amount of $915,000. The 
grounds and buildings of the University (irrespective of the four under con- 
struction) are valued at $1,500,000; the equipment at about $150,000. There 
are eighteen buildings devoted to instruction. The library has 44,000 volumes. 
The University opened its doors to women in 1870 and on its present board 
of nine trustees who are elected by public suffrage, three women are serving. 
The Governor of the State, the Pres ident of the Board of Agriculture and the 
State Superintendent of Education are e¢.r-officio members. 

The University has made large gains in numbers within the past few ye: 
The registration for the entire University (which includes the eleven school 
and colleges under its supervision) will amount to nearly 3,000 students. 
There are 300 instructors and professors on its list. Of those teaching in the 
College of Literature and Arts, about one-third hold the Doctor’s degree, 
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while another third have received the Master’s. The proportion holds about 


the same for the College of Science, which confers the degree of B.S. In 
the current year 550 students are enrolled in the College of Literature and 
Arts; 80 in the Graduate School, while the School of Science counts 180 
undergraduates; a total of 810 students working for the degrees our Associa- 
tion would accept. The University employs a high-school visitor whose busi- 
ness it is to inspect the high schools of the State and report to the faculty as 
to what amount and kind of work the several schools may be credited with 
in lieu of entrance examinations. 

The College of Liberal Arts confers but the one degree of Bachelor of 
Arts for the completion of the various courses it offers. It endeavors to meet 
the demand made in opposing directions by those advocating the advantages of 
a general, as contrasted with a special, training, by giving the choice of pursu- 
ing either method while working for the same degree. The general course 
is planned to permit the student to select from a wide range of studies re- 
stricted only by a minimum of required studies in the first and second year. 
The specialized course or group system requires the student to follow a single 
line of study for three consecutive years. With the approval of the head of 
the department in which the major subject has been chosen, a student may 
select such other studies for minor subjects as shall fill up the required hours 
of work. Credit must be given for 130 hours’ work, including physical train- 
ing, together with an acgeptable thesis, to obtain a degree under the group 
system. Asa rule only those taking a group course of studies will be recom- 
mended by the college for fellowships, scholarships and other university 
honors. While not dictating the group course to its undergraduates, the Uni- 
versity thus throws the weight of its influence in its favor. 

The College of Science, which confers the B.S. degree, is distinguished 
from the technical colleges of the University by the fact that its choice of sub- 
jects is not limited by practical ends, and from its sister College of Liberal 
Arts by the predominance of scientific subjects. Its courses are all planned 
on the group system and among them is placed the Household Science Group 
—to provide for women students an opportunity to correlate their work with 
special application to the science of the home. 

In view of the character of the work the University of Illinois is accom- 
plishing, and bearing in mind that despite the existence of two other large 
universities within the limits of the State, there is evidence, both through 
the rapid increase in its students and through the larger appropriations from 
the Legislature within recent years, that the citizens are awake to the advan- 
tages of a State-supported University, and may be counted upon to deal intelli- 
gently and generously with it in future, your Committee on Corporate Mem- 
bership, therefore, unanimously recommends* the acceptance of this institu- 
tion as a corporate member of our Association. 

Respectfully submitted for the Committee. 

ANNIE H. Barus, 
Chairman. 





* This recommendation was adopted by unanimous consent. For explana- 
tion of the technical circumstances which occasioned the postponement of 
action thereupon until next year, see the report of the annual meeting, Pp. 50. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION. 


The Committee on Educational Legislation have meager results to chroni- 
cle this year, Illinois and Massachusetts being the only States which report 
anything accomplished. 

The Chicago Branch has had an energetic Committee, of which Mrs. 
Madeline Wallin Sikes is the Chairman. They worked last winter in aid of 
several education bills which were before the Legislature, —to increase high- 
school privileges, to provide a State appropriation for school libraries, to con- 
solidate the rural schools, and to build a State Home for delinquent boys. 
The last-named bill became a law, while the others failed, two to pass the 
Legislature, the third by the Governor's veto. The chief work of the Com- 
mittee was devoted to the preparation of a summary of laws relating to com- 
pulsory education and child labor in the United States. This summary is 
absolutely complete and may be regarded as authoritative. It has already 
proved to be of great value as a missionary document in connection with the 
work of the Consumers’ Leagues. It has also been distributed among the 
women’s clubs of Illinois, and will be sent to the President of every State Fed- 
eration of Clubs. The Chicago Committee hope that the Illinois clubs will 
co-operate with the Branch in getting through the Illinois Legislature better 
laws bearing on compulsory education and child labor. 

The unfortunate defeat, two years ago, of the bill to wipe out the so-called 
“diploma mills” of Illinois, was so discouraging that no one has yet had the 
heart to make another attempt to secure repressive legislation. That measure, 
though supported by many of the most influential educational and professional 
men of the State, was buried by a decisive vote. Time enough must elapse to 
allow for a radical change in the membership of the Legislature before there 
can be any hope of the success of a similar bill. “Make haste slowly” is 
sometimes the wisest principle of action. 

A bill was introduced last winter into the Legislature of Massachusetts 
conferring a charter, with power to grant degrees in pedagogy, on the Bible 
Normal College of Springfield. The members of the Committee on Educa- 
tion Legislation resident in that State, at once bestirred themselves to investi- 
gate the status of that institution, heretofore unknown to fame. They found 
that its catalogue set forth the laudable purpose to prepare men and women 
to do religious and charitable work, not only in the distinctively missionary 
fields abroad and at home, but also in connection with Bible schools, social 
settlements, and other modern forms of religious and philanthropic labor. 
The faculty consisted of a president and six resident professors. The names 
of several lecturers were also given, among them that of our own Mrs. Rich- 
ards, who had given a course on Domestic Science. The curriculum, as may 
be inferred from the name and the purposes of the school, consisted chiefly 
of religious, sociological, and pedagogical branches, the study of the Bible 
being especially emphasized. 

The material equipment of the college was inadequate, and there was no 
endowment, annual gifts from friends being the only source of support. 
While college graduates were preferred as students, a normal school diploma, 
or even a certificate of less educational value, sufficed to secure admission. 

Your Committee was gratified to learn that the State Board of Education 
was opposed to the passage of the bill. At the hearing before the legislative 
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e the Board was represented by its Secretary and by Mrs. Alice Free- 
and your Committee by Mrs. Lucia Clapp Noyes. The argu- 
f the opposition were so weighty that they prevailed against the prayer 
itioners, supported though it was by that distinguished and highly 
‘ted clergyman, Rev. Philip S. Moxom. The Committee reported refer- 

ice to the next Legislature and the report was adopted by both Houses. 

While this school is doubtless admirable in its way and worthy of encour- 

nent, it seems to have no family resemblance to the kind of institution 
\ we call a college. We are, therefore, relieved to learn that, discouraged 
by the lack of appreciation shown last winter, the trustees of the Bible Col- 
lege have decided to shake the dust of Massachusetts from their feet and 

take themselves to Connecticut, that land of “blue laws” and “ steady 
habits,” where, under the wing of the Hartford Theological Seminary, their 
ollege may secure the coveted right to grant degrees. No one can rejoice 
more than your Committee if, by affiliation with a stronger institution, the 
Bible College becomes worthy of recognition as more than a mere religious 
Otherwise its trustees may learn that Connecticut as well 
is Massachusetts contains college graduates who are ready to defend the 
honor of the college degree. 

A less important, but more amusing case that came up last winter in 
Massachusetts was that of a bill on behalf of the New England Optical In- 
stitute, a small local school for the training of opticians. Power was re- 
quested to grant the degrees of Bachelor of Ontics and Doctor of Physiologi- 
cal ¢ )ptics. 

Very strong opposition on the part of physicians appeared at the hearing 
ind the Optical Institute went hand in hand with the Bible Normal College to 
the next “ General Court.” 

These instances, occurring in one vear in a single State, and that a small 
one, which has already thirteen colleges, prove that careful watch should be 
kept everywhere against similar attempts to obtain charters for schools which 
have no adequate financial, or educational, basis. There ought to be one or 
two Alumnez at each State capital, whose duty it should be to oppose all educa- 
tional bills of a pernicious tendency. The General Committee have found 

impossible, however, to secure and retain the co-operation of a sufficient 
1e educational defenses any- 


1 


timber of members of the Association to make t 
hing like secure. There are only three or four Branches which have sufh- 


1 
} 


erest to keep an active Auxiliary Committee constantly in office. After 


feat a Branch becomes disheartened and gives up effort. But nothing 


han eternal vigilance will keep the educational standard even as high 


its present unsatisfactory position. 
At another session you will hear a full presentation of the question of 
1e proposed National University. Three members represent your Com- 
ishington, and if it should be decided wise for the Association 
tself to this great educational measure. there will be no lack of 
m on the part of our representatives at the seat of government. 
ALLA W. Foster. 


legiate Admintstration, held no meeting during the 
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Report OF COMMITTEE ON THE STUDY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN — 
T1901. 

In its report of last year this Committee emphasized two points which 
had become apparent in its five years’ work. 

I. Individual work throughout the Association has steadily increased in 
quantity and in value, while all efforts to keep up local child study clubs, 
especially an organized system of clubs in the Branches, reporting to the 
Association, have promised well, then flagged and failed. 

II. There has been a good deal of published work, of merit and reputa- 
tion, done by members of the Association, through journals, publishing houses, 
universities, etc., outside the Association; and there is also a good deal of 
important unpublished material. The Association gets the benefit from none 
of this. 

We made, therefore, two recommendations: (1) That we should for the 
next few years, at least, look for individual work, related directly to the 
Central Committee, not work in Branch clubs. (2) That the Association itself 
should publish. In short, a more centralized policy was to be followed. 

This conclusion was indorsed by the Association, and our Committee 
was authorized later by the Publication Committee to prepare syllabi, collect 
material, and print results in the proceedings of the Association. 

The year’s work has been greatly delayed because, owing to serious and 
long-continued illness in her family, the Chairman has been unable to give 
proper attention to the preparation and circulation of syllabi. Nevertheless, 
there has been considerable correspondence with Branches, and a set of 
syllabi have been drafted, and are now undergoing revision in the Com- 
mittee. We have had in the course of our correspondence every indication 
that if the collection of material can be pushed vigorously by the Committee, 
we shall have a gratifying response. It is our plan, in beginning, to work 
to a certain extent still through the Branch system,—that is, we shall send 
syllabi only to those Branches that desire them, and shall try to have a 
local correspondent who will make a preliminary canvass of the Branch, find 
which members will be willing to undertake certain observations and reports, 
and then communicate directly with these. In this way we shall avoid a heavv 
tax on our own time, and also a waste of syllabi. Moreover, we shall be able 
to send to each one a syllabus adapted to the age of the child, and the relation 
of the observer as teacher or parent. The syllabi now drafted include eight 
different ones for mothers and three for teachers, graded according to the 
age of the child, from infancy to the high-school period. It has been a great 
difficulty in previous work that the questions used in the collection of 
material were not sufficiently adapted to the age of the child. 

Five Branches — Minnesota, Wisconsin, Chicago, Philadelphia, and West- 
ern New York — have already sent us complete and painstaking lists of their 
membership, noting the teachers and the grade taught, the mothers, with the 
age of each child, and in some cases the answer of each member as to her 
willingness to undertake to report observations to our Committee. From 
two members of the Chicago Branch and one member of the Rhode Island 
Branch we have received valuable records already kept, and we are in com- 
munication with thirteen others, in the Rhode Island, Minnesota, Washing- 
ton, California, Central New York, Philadelphia, Colorado, and Michigan 
Branches, who have records, which have been promised us except in two 
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cases, in which the writers themselves intend to publish. With records that 
we have obtained before, we can readily, by some reminding, come into posses- 
sion of some twenty or twenty-five records of which great use can be made. 
Adding to these- journals of college mothers the material we hope to obtain 
by direct answers to syllabi, we shall have much that will be of great value 
for publication when properly compared and analyzed. 

This matter of publication we have always considered of the greatest 
importance. It cannot be expected that our members will go on taking pains 
to provide material if it is mever demonstrated to them that it has any 
scientific value. On the other hand, the labor of comparing and analyzing 
and utilizing fragmentary material is great, and it cannot be properly done 
by any one who is not herself something of a special student of the subject; 
yet a special student is exactly the one to whom it is most a hardship to take 
time from her own investigations to make available the work of others. 
Therefore we have felt justified in directing the inquiries of our syllabi 
mainly to those topics which will be most useful to investigations already 
in progress. It is our purpose, e. g., to turn over at once the material gathered 
on the subject of kindergarten employments to Mrs. Burk, to be used in a 
pamphlet or article; that on children’s vocabularies to Professor and Mrs. 
Gale, for their forthcoming book; data on color sense will be appropriated 
by the Chairman of this Committee, Miss Shinn, for a forthcoming article. 
etc. Some of these proposed articles will appear in scientific or popular 
journals, or in university pamphlets; but at least part of the publication must 
be directly by the Association, in order to keep for it the credit of the work. 

The principal inquiry with which all the syllabi after the period of 
infancy are concerned, is that of the reading habits of children, and the 
selection of books. In our correspondence with members of the Association 
in all quarters we have found this subject one of peculiar interest, and we 
believe we shall get valuable results. 

The net result of this year’s indications has been far and away the most 
encouraging we have ever had. If the accomplishment has been, neverthe- 
less, very small, that is to be credited solely to the limitations of the Chair- 
man. The associate members of the Committee have been most prompt and 
efficient, but have been kept waiting by delays at headquarters. The whole 
work suffers from having a Chairman whose available time and strength for 
it are so limited, and apparently more limited every year. It is desirable to 
change the Chairmanship whenever some one can be found with equal experi- 
ence and interest in the subject, and with more leisure. But even hampered 
as at present, we believe that the work gives promise of some most excellent 
tangible results, with a little time and a little expenditure for publication. 

MILiceNT W. SHINN, 
Chairman. 
CoMMITTEE ON CONFERENCE WITH THE FEDERATED CLUBs. 

The Sub-Committee for Illinois, Miss Marion Talbot and Mrs. Alice Brad- 
ford Wiles, held a conference in April, 1901, with Mrs. Louise Brockway Stan- 
wood. President of the Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs. It was agreed 
in general that the two organizations should co-operate systematically in 
romoting educational measures to be brought before the next session of the 
Legislature. Various detailed plans were submitted to the Executive Cemmit- 
tee of the Chicago Branch for further consideration. 
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The Sub-Committee from Michigan, Mrs. Maria L. McGraw, Chairman, 
reports that owing to some oversight of the State Federation Committee, no 
invitation to confer with the Sub-Committee of the A. C. A. was received 
this year; hence no meeting and no report from the Joint Committee. It 1s 
hoped that another year may make it possible for the two bodies to resume 
their former helpful relations. 

The Sub-Committee for Massachusetts, Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton, Chair- 
man, is working at the solution of a great problem, namely, the need of well 
educated teachers and adequate salaries in the elementary grades of the 
public schools throughout the State. Our task is twofold. On the one hand 
we have to secure the interest and co-operation of clubwomen generally, in 
visiting primary and grammar schools, and in insisting that the needs of the 
schools be duly considered by boards competent to deal with the matter. 
This means that women must be urged to take greater part in school elections 
in their several communities. If we are to get best results all along the line, 
we must have proper remuneration in all grades of schools. College women 
will not accept inadequate salaries. They cannot afford to do so after devot- 
ing time and spending money to secure a higher education. Hence club 
women who have things in their own hands quite literally in the small towns 
are begged to ascertain and publish facts and to work for better schools. 

The other part of the problem is to influence college graduates to take 
positions in the “lower” grades, and not consider that by so doing they are 
throwing themselves away. The arguments in favor of this were forcefully 
presented at a meeting of the Boston Branch, A. C. A., by Prof. Hugo Muins- 
terberg, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, and Dr. Thomas M. Balliet. ‘These 
addresses are to be printed in pamphlet form and circulated among college 
women. The Massachusetts clubs are expecting to use them and, perhaps, 
have speakers to emphasize the points and enlarge upon possibilities of action. 

This' is but a preliminary step. A regular campaign for good teachers 
and good salaries will be entered upon as soon as the best modus operandi 


can be determined. Caution, tact, and patience are our watchwords for the 
present. 


REporT OF COMMITTEE ON BUFFALO EXBIBIT. 


Three years ago this Association appointed a Committee to prepare an 
exhibit relating to the higher education of women.in the United States for 
the Paris Exposition of 1900, and last year authority was given that Com- 
mittee to transfer the exhibit to the Pan-American Exposition. This wre 
attempted to do, with partial success. It had happened that an English 
visitor to the educational exhibit of the United States at Paris, was seized 
with the desire to transfer as much of it as possible to Manchester, England, 
for exhibition there. The material was to be returned to this country by the 
end of January. This transfer was made without our knowledge, as there 
was not time to consult all the exhibitors, and though we should, no doubt, 
have agreed to such a disposition of our material, the result was in one way 
unfortunate. The exhibit did not reach Buffalo until a short time before the 
opening of the Pan-American; three of the charts were missing and almost 
all of the printed matter. However, it was installed, and has received its 
share of attention during the summer. The number of people who have 
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visited the educational exhibit, and the interest in it which they have shown, 
has been both surprising and gratifying, and our own little exhibit has proved 
a genuine source of enlightenment to a great many people. 
The exhibit, which received a gold medal at Paris, received a silver one 
at Buffalo,— both awards of the second grade at the respective expositions. 
EvizasetH M. Howe, 
Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 





AMENDMENTS TQ THE By-Laws. 





When your Committee of ex-Presidents of the Association began to 
define their obligations, created by the motion of November 10, 1900, which 
required them to frame an amendment to your By-Laws, “ providing for an 
additional officer, or officers, whose duties shall supplement those of the 
Secretary-Treasurer,” they found that they had virtually been asked to sit in 
judgment on the past, present and future of the Association. In full view 
of the ideals of its founders, they were required to discern possible organic 
reasons for any of its faults or lacks of procedure, and to devise ways and 
means by which, while conserving the best of its precedents, it might health- 
fully and rapidly expand into conformity with present-day needs. The multi- 
tudes of able young graduat 
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The office of Secretary-Treasurer, which we were asked to supplement, 
has epitomized during the past four years, the working plans of the Associa- 
tion’s wises 
years serve. 


t leaders. In 1895, when Miss Talbot, who had for fourteen 
1 the Society’s interests with tireless enthusiasm — nominally as 
Secretary, but practically as a pervading vital force, aiding all officers, and 
conserving all good precedents — passed from the Secretaryship to the Presi- 
dency, the need of a more comprehensive and balanced plan of organization 
became apparent. The Association must be strengthened to maintain the rank 
it had won among recognized educational forces. The records show that 
the Secretary-Treasurership, then first publicly suggested, as the solution of 
the problem, was initiated after full discussion throughout two years, in Com- 
mittees, and in open sessions, having received detailed consideration by the 
Branches, through their officers and most representative members. In 1807 
the Association voted to appoint “ a permanent salaried Secretary,” invested 
with large and somewhat elastic duties and powers, maintaining the ordinary 
routine work associated with the office, and also exercising supervision of our 
publications, co-ordination of Branch work, and systematic effort toward 
increasing our membership, through visits to our constituent institutions, an 
official representation of our Society at important educational gatherings. 

It is unnecessary to review in detail the four years’ history of this im- 
portant office, so helpful to the Association in moral effect and practical 
accomplishment. Its three incumbents have contended with perplexities and 
hindrances not contemplated in the Association’s first plan, which sought, 
above all else, to secure permanent tenure of office. Our first Secretary- 
Treasurer assumed her duties expressly as a locum tenens, at the cost of 
much self-sacrifice; her successor was hampered by a long and severe illness 
in her second year; the third incumbent loyally entered on her work, without 
previous experience in the routine of the Association’s management, and has 
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carried it on under the special disadvantage of the President’s long absence 
in Europe. Meantime, the work of our Standing Committees has advanced, 
the Committee on Membership has secured large accessions to our numbers, 
the routine work of the Association has been admirably performed, and, as 
we have just heard, the clerical burdens devolving on our Secretary-Treas- 
urer have fairly touched the limits of mortal endurance. Miss Morris’s re- 
view of the situation confirms that presented to the Association last year by 
Miss Claghorn. It reveals a necessity for strengthening our forces if we 
would see the Association develop more and ever more of positive educational 
value for its supporting members and liberal friends. College women are 
but human; and in this era they seem especially subject to the mutations 
which arise from their varied capabilities. We have no warrant for anticipat- 
ing fewer unusual difficulties in the future than in the past; your Committee 
has, therefore, recommended the strengthening of vour working force, even 
beyond that provision of clerical help by which the Secretary-Treasurer’s toil 
can be materially lightened. Aiming to secure both the relief of the present 
officers and the positive upbuilding of the Association, they suggest for your 
approval the creation of two new officers. The first officer, with few duties, 
but with important business responsibilities, and designed to serve as an 
intermediary between the permanent treasury of the Association, and that 
detailed collecting and disbursing which can best be performed by the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, they have called a Bursar. Her work mainly concerns the 
major sums, entering the treasury, and leaving it by vote of the Executive 
Committee. 

The Secretary-Treasurer has well set forth the large increase in book- 
keeping, Branch and general correspondence, which, as every business office 
will testify, naturally accrues, not only from our growth in numbers, but 
from the continued and accurate performance of such work in past years. We 
vish to increase our hold on general interest, through fuller correspondence 
toucuing our special field. A high order of business ability and much loyal 
self-sacrifice can be amply employed in directing our business affairs, per- 
fecting our routine, and rendering suitable aid to our successive Presidents. 
This will still leave untouched a large domain, which was originally assigned 
to the care of the Secretary-Treasurer. In close alignment with the Presi- 
dent’s office it yet cannot well be assigned to her, because of her short term 
of office, her representation, in alternation, of diverse localities, and her proba- 
ble preoccupation with her own professional, or local, interests. Your Com- 
mittee, therefore, suggests a second new officer, to be called the General 
Secretary. The proposed division of Article III. of the present By-Laws into 
three sections will best explain her duties. (See Article III.) 


k * * * ok * OK * 


In framing these amendments, your Committee has borne in mind the 

for the Advancement of Science, whose 

interests were for many years ably promoted by one permanent secretary: 

the National Civil Service Reform Association, the National Consumers’ 

League, the League of Working Girls’ Clubs, the International Boards of the 

Y. W.C. A., and Y. M. C. A., and many other large associations aiming at 

sociological, scientific, philanthropic and religious progress, whose problems 

are like ours—to unify the interests and guide the work of allied groups 
scattered over a wide geographical area. 
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That the foregoing plan is ideally perfect, your Committee does not 
claim; that we have accurately apportioned the large administrative field which 
belongs to a society of nearly 4,000 members, trained in twenty-two different 
colleges, and working through twenty-three local branches, is not probable 
There are, perhaps, many opportunities for “conflicts of authority ” among the 
four executive officers. To prevent these, our main reliance must still be the 
unselfish loyalty to the common weal which has so happily dominated official 
policy in the Association during the past twenty vears. We have merely asked 
you to give your serious consideration to a modification of your working 
plan, devised to unify the various forces of the Association, economize and 
conserve its effort, increase its active membership—%in short, to intrench it 
firmly in public and private regard as a unique and progressive educational 
ganization, one of the strong forces making for enlightenment in our great 
republic. 

Heven Hiscock Backus, 
Chairman. 
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REPORTS (CONDENSED) FROM THE BRANCHES. 


The Washington Branch of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz held 
six regular meetings in the winter of 1900-1901, with an average attendance 
of twenty-eight. The first of these was devoted to business, the second to 
the report of the delegates to the annual meeting; two were social with 
music. At two others papers were read, one by Dr. Emilie Young O’Brien, 
“The Beginnings of Formal Education with Reference to the Development 
of the Child Brain; ” one by Mr. Henry Gannett, “ The Average American.” 

Of the fifty-eight members on our rolls in the spring of 1900, eight have 
left the city, and four have resigned. As a result of the hearty co-operation 
of our members with the Standing Committee on Membership of the A. 
C. A. we have added twelve new names to our list, and have several promises 
to join us this fall. 

The suggestion of the President at the October meeting, that something 
be done for the training of colored girls for domestic service, in connection 
with the work of our public schools, has not been formally taken up this year. 
Interviews with school officers and leading colored people on the subject have 
disclosed the fact that the needed courses are to be introduced into the new 
Technical High School, but that the greater need of such courses in the other 
grades is yet to be met. The inquiries of this year will open the way for 
future work. 

The Children’s Literature Committee has been reorganized, its number 
increased, and the plan of the work enlarged. Although the work is still 
incomplete, the committee hope to make marked progress this year. 


The New York Branch held two public meetings during the year 1900- 
1901; as the annual meeting of the Association took the place of the usual 
fall meeting. The Branch congratulates itself upon its ability to pay all the 
expenses of that meeting, attributing its success to the cordial hospitality of 
which its members and friends were the recipients. The speakers at the 
other meetings were Dr. Walter Wyckoff, on “ The Workers”; Prof. G. 
M. Whicher, on “ Some Obscure Ideals in the Teaching of the Classics,” and 
Mr. W. W. Bishop, on “Some Present Opportunities for Classical Study 
Abroad.” The President of the Branch gave several receptions during the 
year to promote social acquaintance. The Branch has this year made a 
special effort to increase its membership among the many college women 
resident in New York who have not joined the Association. It is now ina 
prosperous financial condition with a membership of 227. 


The California Branch numbers one hundred and fifty-eight. Forty new 
members have been enrolled this year. At the five regular meetings the fol- 
lowing subjects have been under discussion: ‘“ The Compulsory School Law,” 
“The Place of the Kindergarten in the School System,” and “ University Set- 
tlements.” The January meeting was made a reception for the women in the 
senior classes of the University of California and Leland Stanford Jr. Uni- 
versity; and several informal talks were given on “Openings for College 
Women.” By invitation of the Board of Education of San Francisco, the 
Educational Progress Committee has assisted directly in the work of estab- 
lishing sewing in the Public Schools, the members of the committee acting 
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yorary Supervisors of Sewing in nine of the large 


In June, 1901, the committee sent to the Board of Educati t 
work done, with suggestions and recommendations; a graded course of sewing 
and set of models accompanied the report. The rep: rt a the graded courses 
were accepted by the Board and the latter is now incorporated into the work 
of the schools. 

The Committee on Educational Legislation, working conjoin 
State Educational Commission, has brought about two rtrd c 
in the school law of the state. The first of these brings the high scho 
under the support - the state instead of making them depend entirely upon 
municipal or local district or county taxation. The second change takes the 
certification of acca teachers from the county Boards of Education 
and places it in the hands of the State Board of Education. This constitutes 
the most important work of the Branch during the past year. 

The Philadelphia Branch has held six meetings during the year, and has 
been addressed by several eminent authorities on subjects of literary, artistic, 
political and sociological interest. As a result of enthusiastic co-operation 
with the Membership Committee, sixty new members have been secured, and 
many more are looked for in the coming year. The work of the Educational 
Committee has been exceptionally successful. Three different subjects have 
—— attention, namely: 

The Investigation of the Housing of the Kindergartens. 2. Lectures on 
isendiand Economics. 3. The Collection of Data Regarding Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools 

All kindergartens in the city have been visited by members of the Associa- 
tion, who have made reports on the conditions of each as to furnishi ] 
Sanitary arrangements. The tabulated reports, as well as th indivi luc 
ports of this investigation, are now in the hands of the chairman of the C 
mittee on Decoration of Public Schools, of the Civic Club, who is using 
information for the work of her Committee. 

Since December the Educational Committee has been divided into a House- 
hold Economics section, and a School and College section. The first com- 
mittee, on Lectures on Household Economics, secured the a I 
Housekeepers’ Alliance, and in connection with that Association gave 
of six lectures. At these lectures, given at the School of dammed j 

lance varying between the approximate figures of 75 and 

by Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, reaching the highest 
1 ial well as intellectually hag genes and 
of the lecture course be used next year to for- 
ld Economics. 

on Publishing data regarding colleges and preparatory 

for the | information of Philadelphia girls who wish to go to coll 

sent out to forty-two college preparatory schools in Philadelphi: 

suburbs a list of questions regarding the requirements for admission to the 

school, the price of tuition, the number of pupils prepared for college, etc. 
Concerning colleges in and near Philadelphia and concerning the twenty- 
leges and universities, whose graduates belong to the A. C. A., we 
been securing general information as to the price of tuition, the scholar- 
ps, etc. We hope to have these lists of schools and colleges printed, along 


with part of the data obtained, if sufficient demand is shown for the informa- 
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eanwhile, a circular has been prepared stating that we have this in- 
formation and desire to make it useful to girls wishing to go to college. This 
circular we are sending to schools of the city, and to such other institutions 
and individuals as may be interested. 
The chairman recommends to next year’s committee the continuation of 
this work for the encouragement of Philadelphia girls who wish to go to 


college, and the continuation of work in the interest of Household Eco- 
nomics. 


The Boston Branch has held three regular and two special meetings 
during the year. The November meeting, in the College Club rooms, at 
which Dr. Henry S. Pritchett of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
spoke on “Woman and Science,” was entirely social. To this meeting, in 
accordance with the proposal made by the Membership Committee at the 
last annual meeting, were invited graduates from Bryn Mawr, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Radcliffe, Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, and Boston 
University, who lived near Boston and were not already members of the 
Branch. 

At the December meeting in the College Club rooms, Mrs. Glendower 
Evans talked on “ The Filipinos, in the Light of recent Investigation of Pub- 
lic Documents,” and at its close there was a short but interesting discussion. 
At the January meeting held at the School of Housekeeping, Miss Goodrich, 
the director, read a paper on “ The Home: an Object of Sociological Study 
and Scientific Investigation,” and Miss Gertrude Bigelow, who is this year 
Fellow of the Boston Branch at the School, made a report of her investiga- 
tions in the comparative cost of home-cooked and prepared foods.* In Feb- 
ruary the Branch met at Denison House under the auspices of the College 
Settlements Committee. Dr. J. E. Goldthwaite spoke on the need of the new 
gymnasium in that neighborhood. To the meeting in charge of the Com- 
mittee on Education were invited seniors at Radcliffe, Boston University, 
Wellesley, and Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and the speakers 
were: Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, and Dr. 
Thomas M. Balliet, Superintendent of Schools at Springfield, Mass. The 
subject was: ‘“‘ The Need of Well Educated Teachers and Adequate Sala- 
ries in the Elementary Grades of our Public Schools.” 

The outline of the meetings does not represent the work that has been 
done during the year. The largest piece of work undertaken was that of 
increasing the membership. The results have been most encouraging, as 
over one hundred and twenty members were added to the Branch list. Two 
new committees have been formed: one for College Settlements and one for 
Outing Clubs, and the Committees on Education, Domestic Science, and 
Manual Training have been continued. Through the efforts of the Domestic 
Science Committee, a Fellowship of $400 has been supported at the School of 
Housekeeping, and the fact that this will probably be offered another year 
speaks for its success. 


Central New York Branch. The past year has been very favorable to 
our growth and improvement. The Branch has seventy-one names on its 


*The result of these investigations, published by the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor, may be obtained by application, enclosing five 
cents for postage, to the School of Housekeeping, St. Botolph street, Boston. 
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roll, nineteen of which have been added during the year, while many more 
are expected from the classes just graduated. 

The Branch has held four regular meetings, at which various matters of 
local public interest were considered, including co-operation with the Council 
of Clubs, and the furtherance of library extension. 

Special effort has been made to increase the membership, in which com- 
mittees representing the various colleges have co-operated. The social side of 
the organization has not been neglected. The meetings have been highly en- 
joyable for the discussions which have followed the business. The Passion 
Play of last season, as seen by one of the members, the A. C. A. convention 
in New York, “ The Unquiet Sex,” by Mrs. Helen Watterson Moody, and 
Professor Miinsterberg’s article on “ School Reform,” have provided fruitful 
and stimulating topics. 

The Fiction Club has continued as usual to meet fortnightly and discuss 
new books. This is one of the pleasantest features of the Branch, in that it 
is quite informal, and proceeds without a President or other officers. 


The Minnesota Branch held five regular meetings during the year. To 
the first meeting the alumnz of the class of 1900 in the University of Minne- 
sota were invited and the paper was one read at a previous meeting on “ Cur- 
ricula of Primary Schools.” 


The second meeting was in charge of the Com- 
mittee on Domestic Science. 


An address was given by Mrs. James, the teacher 
of Domestic Science at the summer school of the State University. Rep 
were given on the Boston School of Housekeeping; on the teaching of Do- 
mestic Science at the State Agricultural School, a branch of the State Uni- 
versity, of which we have every reason to be proud; and on work done by 
the National Household Economic Association, to which the Domestic Science 
Committee is to belong. 

The February meeting was held at a settlement house, under the auspices 
of the Committee on Social Settlements, and the chairman, who is head 
worker of the settlement, gave an address on the aims and accomplishments 
of the movement, while members later visited the various classes and received 
a practical and valuable object lesson in settlement work. The April meeting 
was purely social, a reception by the Branch President, Mrs. Simpson, to 
the young women in the senior class of the State University. The Member- 
ship Committee did energetic work, and secured several new members. As a 
result of the work of the Committee on College Dormitories, a cottage, the 
first at Minnesota University, will be opened for young women in Septem- 
ber. The average attendance at meetings was about thirty. The membership 
is now eighty-one. 


ts 


The Chicago Branch. During the year six meetings were held, four of 
which were of a purely social nature. The February meeting, (which is 
usually held in the rooms of the Chicago Woman’s Club, through the courtesy 
of that organization), is always devoted to the entertainment of girls who are 
preparing to enter college, and in many cases the suggestions made on that 
occasion, and the information given, change plans prematurely formed. The 
December meeting was the largest of the year in point of attendance. The 
topic for discussion, “ Domestic Science,” was ably handled by the teachers of 
the subject in the neighboring schools. In April the Chicago Branch was 
entertained at the Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl., Miss Elizabeth 
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Hughes, of Wales, and Mrs. Mary B. Willard, of Berlin, were the speakers 
on this occasion, both discussing educational matters in their respective homes. 

In consideration of an Educational Reform Bill which came before the 
liiiaois Legislature at its last session, a Committee on Educational Legislation 
was appointed to keep the Association in touch with its progress, and has 
worked efficiently throughout the year.* Following the commendable ex- 
ample of the Boston Branch, a Committee on the Sanitary Condition of the 
Public Schools was formed, and its labor is now progressing favorably. The 
Chicago Branch carries on educational work with special reference to local 
interests, besides co-operating with the General Association in its work. It 
has official representatives on the Education Commission of the Civic Fed- 
eration and the Juvenile Reform Conference; and one of its delesates to the 
League of Cook County Clubs is Chairman of the Educational Committee 
of the League. This Branch has also informal, but active, relations with 
the Educational Committee of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Through these different affiliations, as well as by independent initiative, the 
Association is doing effective service in behalf of education. 

One, among many excellent results of this Committee’s work is an at- 
tractive printed folder (issued February, 1901) exhibiting a “summary of 
laws relating to compulsory education and child-labor in the United States.” 
This has the utmost value for all reform workers and students of social science, 
exhibiting as it does glaring inconsistencies well calculated to promote juvenile 
truancy, vagrancy and crime. One of our ex-Presidents has wisely said 
“What better piece of work could the Association undertake and persevere 
in, for the next ten years, if necessary, than a systematic effort to have enacted 
all over the country adequate compulsory school laws and correlated labor 
laws?” Application for copies of the folder should be made directly to the 
President of the Chicago Branch. 


The Detroit Branch. Eight meetings have been held, at which the average 
attendance has been 40. The membership now is 112. 

The programs of the meetings have included the work of the various 
phases of A. C. A. philanthropic movements and points of literary criticism. 

Eight committees at work, report systematic effort. Each member of the 
Branch is on the Membership Committee. Eleven colleges are represented in 
the Branch: Boston University, Bryn Mawr, Chicago, Cornell, Michigan, 
Oberlin, Smith, Syracuse, Vassar, Wellesley and Western Reserve. By the 
usual method of inviting alumnz in and near Detroit to attend our meetings. 
we added twenty members. By the effort under the direction of the A. C. A 
Membership Committee, 280 letters were written to University of Michigan 
Alumnz. We have members in 15 towns outside of Detroit. 

The Committee on Penology is not engaged in active work, but exists in 
order to give moral support to the efforts made in the state in the matter of 
prison reform. 

The Committee on the Development of Children is working under Miss 
Shinn. They have been making observations on their own infants, on the be- 
ginnings of speech, of muscular movements, and of the development of the 
idea of self. Two long and interesting reports of the work being done, to- 
gether with photographs illustrating postures, were presented to the Branch 


* See Report of the Committee on Educational Legislation, p. 75. 
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and received with pleasure. The lack of success in passing the bill presente 
to the Legislature by the Committee on Educational Legislat: last 4 
seemed to indicate that it was of no use to make another attempt unless 
backed up by money contributions. Upon advice of the Branch, effort was 
suspended for the current year. 

Committees on Schools and on Parents’ Meetings made a careful study of 
the conditions in Detroit, and reported recommendations for work next year; 
first, “ To hold the teachers and the pupils to a more exalted ideal of their 
calling; second, to examine the course of study, lest a great work superficially 
cone breed a nation of shallow egotists or sordid hypocrites; third, to urge the 
feeding of the physical boy and girl by competent, responsible hands; fourth, 
to allay the economical scruples of those who control the expenditure of school 
money, and who are hesitating about granting the request for apparatus for a 
gymnasium.” Committees on Press and on Program did the usual work. 

The policy of the Branch to emphasize the General Association and to 
subordinate itself (as a branch) has been adhered to this year as in the past. 
The plan of furnishing a restful and agreeable organization of kindred spirits 
has been a success socially and from a literary point of view. Members are 
getting to know each other and to be in a strong position to take up any needed 
line of work that the future may require. 





Western New York Branch. During the year the Western New York 
Branch has held nine meetings, five for business and the others for social 
intercourse. One matter accomplished during the year was the installation 
in the Buffalo high schools of framed pictures of well-known colleges for 
women, together with the photographs of their presidents. This has been 
done with a view to interesting our high-school girls in college life. A com- 
mittee has been at work investigating the matter of high school benches and 
trying to bring about much needed reformsin this direction. They find the 
general sentiment of principals and janitors to be against any interference, but 
they hope for better conditions when the new high school is built, and the old 
one repaired. Another committee has aroused public opinion in Buffalo and 
in the state, concerning the low salaries now paid to our women teachers. The 
transportation of the Paris exhibit of the A. C. A., and its placing at the 


1 


Pan-American Exposition, has been successfully accomplished. A member 


1 
i 


of this Branch has applied for the scholarship offered by the Boston Scho 
of Housekeeping, and will enjoy the privileges of the school during the coming 
season. 

The social meetings have been different from those of former years. With 
the exception of our annual New Year reception to college girls — prospective 
and present — they have been held in the evening, and the members have been 
able to bring their friends with them. The last meeting was held at one of our 
local social settlements, and short addresses were given by well-known settle- 
ment workers. 


The Indiana Branch. The Indiana Branch has just passed through a period 
of reorganization. This expression implies some degree of failure in its 
former organization. The Branch, however, deprecates such an interpretation 
of the need of the recent movement. It was formally organized in 1880, and 
has by no means been either inactive or ineffective during the past twelve 
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The first work which it accomplished was the opening of the National 

‘af-Mute Coliege to women. This work was begun in 1885, and in 1886 the 

was opened, apparently without having had to exercise upon the au- 

ities directing it, any other influence than that which originated in the 

idiana Branch. Of the six deaf-mute women students admitted to the college 
at its opening to women, five were from Indiana. 

For some years the Branch was active chiefly in the organization of Uni- 
versity Extension centers, and in directing such a center at Indianapolis. This 
work was maintained during a period of seven years; in that time the Branch 
raised and expended a sum of over $2,400. 

The Branch has always been active in endeavoring to secure legislation 
which would promote educational interests. One of its committees worked 
with the committee from the State Teachers’ Association of Indiana and with 
the State Board of Education to secure from the legislature the compulsory 
school law, under which the schools of our State are now administered. 

The Branch has also assisted in the support of college settlements main- 
tained in Eastern cities by the A. C. A., and has contributed to the support of 
cottage settlements in Indianapolis. It formerly bore its share in providing 
the American and European Fellowships. During the last twelve years it has 
urged upon each General Assembly that has convened, such legislation as 
would result in the recognition of the diplomas of members of the A. C. A. 
as a Satisfactory equivalent to teachers’ licenses. Its most recent work has 
been through the agency of the local council of Indianapolis, of which it is a 
member, in the support of vacation schools. Miss Harriet Noble, President 
of the Branch in 1896, brought before the Branch a scheme for the organiza- 
tion of the vacation school, which was finally adopted by the local council, 
Miss Noble being made chairman of the committee to execute the plan. A 
similar work was prosecuted for three consecutive seasons and was largely 
supported by the local Branch of the A. C. A. Owing, however, to two re- 
grettable facts, one the protracted iJIness of the President, and the other the 
indifference of the young graduates of the colleges eligible to the A. C. A.. the 
Branch, two years ago, became practically inactive. 

ast spring, therefore, correspondence was begun with all the women 
resident in Indiana, who were eligible to membership, with a view to arousing 
such an interest in the Association as would result in the reorganization of 
the State Branch. Some interesting facts were revealed by the correspondence. 
When the Branch organized there were 42 women in the State eligible to its 
membership. There are now known to be 152, exclusive of those who took 
their degrees in 1901. At the date of its organization there were 7 eligibles 
resident in Indianapolis, now there are 42, the same number of eligibles being 
now resident in Indianapolis, as twelve years ago were resident in the entire 
State. 

The former officers and Standing Committees were sufficiently encouraged 
by the results of the correspondence to call a meeting to which all eligibles in 
the State were invited. The meeting was held Saturday, October nineteenth, 
at the residence of Mrs. Sewall, who, aided by Miss Platter, the former 
Secretary, made a statement of the events which had led to the calling of 
the meeting, and submitted for their consideration the work now being done 
by the General Association and a proposition so to reorganize the work in 
Indiana that the college women resident in that State may, through a State 
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3ranch, be able to bear their share in promoting the higher education of 
women. There were 31 women present, representing 14 of the colleges in- 
cluded within the organization. The meeting was enthusiastic; numerous 
lines of local work were suggested. Officers were elected and plans made for 
a general meeting to be held within a month, when work for the coming year 
will be definitely outlined. 

One subject considered was the organization of a Bureau of Information, 
for the purpose of providing not only information, but stimulus and incentive. 
to young women who are graduated from the secondary schools of the Stat 
It is also probable that the Indiana Branch will actively promote the interest 


of the Woman’s Building which is to be erected at the Indiana State University. 


The Eastern New York Branch has met mainly for social purposes, but 
in order that there might be some definite program for the meetings, talks on 
the characteristics of the various colleges and universities have been given. 
Representatives of Chicago, Leland Stanford, Nebraska, Michigan and Vassar 
have given delightful accounts of these institutions. The Branch has increased 
I50 per cent. in membership during the year. 


The Ohio Branch has at present 122 members, representing eleven col- 
leges. Of these 57 have joined within the past year. The four meetings of 
the year have been held in Cleveland, Ohio, and have been concerned with 
subjects of interest to college women, as follows: A Report of the Annual 
Meeting of the A. C. A., “Ideals of the Twentieth Century,” “ The Genesis 
of Higher Education for Women,” and “ What the A. C. A. Stands For.” 

In addition to the social interests, the Branch has undertaken and carried 
through the collation of Ohio laws relating to women. Through the generou 
aid of a Cleveland lawyer, Colonel Sowers, this compilation has been possible, 
and the Branch has recently had these laws printed in attractive form. The 
June meeting of the Branch marked the close of the first ten years of its 
organization, and the reports at that time showed highly satisfactory results 
both as to increase of membership and improved financial condition. 


The Rhode Island Branch. The year of 1900-1901 combined, like the year 
before, social and intellectual features. Eight meetings have been held, with 
an average attendance of 54 at the meetings, and 45 at the luncheons follow- 
ing. The committees have continued their work on Education, Philanthropy, 
Home Economics, and Membership. 

The Committee on Education has made a study of the condition of rural 
schools in Rhode Island, and has tried to create a public sentiment for the 
improvement and consolidation of these through the women’s clubs of the 
stage, the granges, the State Agricultural Experiment Station, and the rural 
newspapers. Statistics have also been collected. The Philanthropic Com- 
mittee has established the stamp-savings system among women in stores and 
factories, and two members have done volunteer work in shops. The number 
of buyers or savers represented is 73; the value of stamps sold $420.25. 
The Home Economics Committee has made a study of food, giving two 
courses of lectures. One course was free, and was given in a hall of Brown 
University. It consisted of seven lectures on digestion, bacteria and their 
care, household foods and marketing, with a practical demonstration at a 
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large public market. Another series of lectures, for which a fee was 
charged, was given by Professor Cummings, Mrs. Richards, Mrs. Lincoln, 
Miss Barrows, and Mrs. Larned. The Committee on Membership reports 119 
members, a gain of 11, representing the efforts made by the Branch singly 
and in co-operation with the Membership Committee. 

A new feature of the year has been the six special college days, for Smith, 
Brown, Boston University, Wellesley, Vassar, and Bryn Mawr. ‘The speake- 
for each day was connected with the given college. The luncheon was in 
charge of a committee of graduates from that college. Toasts were given to 
the college by invited guests, as well as by our own members, and the luncheon 
tables were decorated in the college colors. 


The Connecticut Branch reports six meetines during the year, one a re- 
ception to new members, in November, and the last, in May, an out-of-doors 
dramatic entertainment. Committees have been appointed to consider lectures 
on Civil Service Reform, and to plan for systematic study of the Development 
of Children; and interesting lectures have been given by friends of the Branch. 


The Kansas City Branch has suffered considerably during the year from 
the absence of its former leaders, and presents no formal report. Two mect- 
ings and two lectures have, however, taken place, and a contribution will 
probably be made to the Fellowship Fund. 


The Saint Louis Branch accomplished little last vear aside from the ac- 
cession of nine young graduates to membership, and the social intercourse of 
its three regular meetings, and one special “function.” In November our 
Branch gave a breakfast to the new members and to the officers of the 
College Club of the Mary Institute. The Branch retained during the year mem- 
bership in the Missouri State Federation of Women’s Clubs, and contributed 
towards the work of the Art Committee of that organization. 


The Pittsburgh Branch has held five meetings during the year, of which 
one was addressed by Prof. Emma Perkins of the Western Reserve Uni- 
versity on “ The Power of Education,” and another by Mrs. A. A. F. Johns- 
ton, ex-Dean of Women of Oberlin College, on “ History in Architecture.” 
These were open meetings, to which each member invited friends interested 
in educational subjects. Two cooking schools in factory districts have been 
founded and maintained by the Branch, in co-operation with the Central 
Y. W. C. A. of the city. Work has also been continued by a committee of 
the Branch in connection with Kingsley House (the Pittsburgh Social Settle- 
ment), in the Settlement Library, Literature and Sewing Classes. 


The Milwaukee Branch. The close of the year 1900-1901 finds the Mil- 
waukee Branch in a prosperous condition. Although a number of the mem- 
bers have left the city, ten new names have been added, making a total 
enrollment of sixty-eight. As a result of the conscientious work of the Pro- 
gram Committee, the interest of the members has been sustained throughout 
the year. In accordance with its custom, the Association has given attention 
mainly to the subject of education, and whenever opportunity has offered, the 
influence of the organization has been exerted in behalf of educational move- 
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ments. The Committee on Philanthropy has been engaged in helpful work, 
and a second traveling library has been contributed to the state work. The 
Society has held eight regular meetings. Five excellent papers have been 
read, and each one has excited spirited discussion. A luncheon, a musicale, 
and interesting addresses on “The Renascence of Art in Education,’ and 
“Sanity” were greatly enjoyed. At the April meeting Mrs. Justrow, of 
Madison, aroused the interest of the club in regard to the necessity for a 
Dean of Women at the State University. This interest resulted in a petition 
addressed to the Board of Regents asking that the office be re-established. 


The Colorado Branch. The Committee on Arrangements planned the 
schedule in the summer and decided upon a banquet closely following the 
October meeting, that the members might become acquainted early in the 
year. This was held at the Brown Palace Hotel, and served the purpose 
well, as it was highly enjoyable. Forty-four was the membership number for 
the year. There was an attendance of from 30 to 40 per cent. at the meetings. 
The effort which seemed to give greatest return, was the entertainment of 
girls intending to go to college. The girls responded well. It seemed wise 


to try to reach students early in their secondary course to divert them to 
college. 


The Virginia Branch. The annual meeting took place May 10 and 11, at 
the Chamberlain Hotel, Old Point Comfort, Va. Officers were elected, and 
the general program of the meeting was carried out as indicated. A large 
proportion of the membership was at these meetings, and it was found that 
the roll had increased from ten to twenty-nine. Some of the new members 
reported were from neighboring States, North Carolina, Tennessee and 
Georgia. Everything showed that interest was being awakened in the Asso- 
ciation. An animated discussion was held on the question of founding an 
A. C. A. scholarship for Virginia, and a committee was appointed to consider 
the matter. The general impression produced by the meeting and the survey 
of the year’s work was that the Branch was not only growing in numbers, 
but in a realization of the work to be accomplished, and in purpose to ac- 
complish that work. 

In addition to the transaction of business, papers on “ Colonial Educa- 
tion,’ on “Student Life in a German University,” on “Our Inheritance 
from the Women of the Nineteenth Century,” “The Attitude of College 
Women towards Public Libraries ” were fully discussed; and two conferences 
were held, on the work of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz in Pro- 
moting the Scientific Study of Children, and the Phases of Educational 
Work now most urgently claiming the attention of women. In these con- 
ferences visitors as well as members were urged to take part. The mem- 
bers of the Branch were also invited to visit the classes of Hampton Institute 
and were pleasantly entertained there. 


The Southern New York Branch has held eight regular meetings ab the 
homes of the members. These meetings have been social and business in 
character. The aims set forth in the Constitution —to arouse among the 
townspeople an interest in collegiate training for women; to arouse among 
the girls of this region a desire to obtain a college education for themselves; 
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and to give financial assistance to some deserving student, have been con- 
stantly kept in mind. To realize the first, at the beginning of the year a 
reception was given in one of the most spacious homes of our city to the 
representative townspeople, to whom the aims of the Association were ex- 
plained. Later in the year their interest as well as their financial co-opera- 
tion was sought by means of three entertainments—a lecture, a musicale, 
and a play. By the receipts from these it became possible to make a loan of 
two hundred dollars to a student entering Cornell this fall. 

At Christmas time a reception was given to the girls of the senior class in 
The Lady Jane Grey School, and in the High School. College students at 
home for the holidays gave interesting talks on different phases of college life. 
In the spring a similar reception was given to the girls of the junior class. 


ihe Western Massachusetts Branch was organized in November, 1900, with 
. membership of 34. During the year the membership has increased to 71; 
of this number, 28 belonged to the General Association at the time of the 
formation of the Branch. 

The By-Laws of the Branch provide for three meetings during the year. 
The first was held at Smith College; the second in Springfield, at the home of 
one of the members, and the third at Mount Holyoke College. In all the 
meetings of the Branch the social feature is emphasized. Most of the 
members are busy women, many of them connected with the faculties of 
Smith and Mount Holyoke College. Frequent meetings are impracticable, 
and it seems hardly wise to undertake any line of study. It is felt that im- 
portant work is done in giving to each member an opportunity of meeting 
other college women occasionally and of getting into a new atmosphere. It is 
hoped, moreover, that the Branch will be able, through committees, to co- 
operate in some of the work of the General Association. During the past 
year it has assisted in the canvass for new members, acting under the di- 
rection of the Membership Committee. The meetings are well attended and 
the members speak with appreciation of the opportunity thus afforded to 
them of keeping in touch with the college world. 


The Nebraska Branch was organized in June, 1900, with thirty-seven 
names on its membership list. During the year the number of members 
reached about eighty, though some failed to pay the fees, and later were 
dropped from the list. 

The Branch has held three regular meetings —in October, December, and 
June—and one extra meeting, in March. At the December mecting an 
educational program was given. The March meeting was held especially for 
the voung women of the senior class, and the program related to graduate 
study. The seniors were also invited to the June meeting, at which life in 
European universities was described. 

The most active committee of the Branch has been that on Membership. 
During the coming year its work will be chiefiy directed to interesting the 
seniors and securing their membership on graduation. The Committee on 
Educational Legislation has been engaged in gathering material on the present 
educational Jaws of the state. It is the purpose of the Social Committee to 
help in the forming of some personal relations between the Association and 
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the young women of the university. This work has not yet been organized, 
and in the past year the Social Committee has acted with the Program Com- 
mittee in arranging for the meetings. 


The Branch already feels the difficulty of sustaining itself in a rivalry with 
the numerous well established clubs and associations in the city. The fact 
that many of the Alumnz in the city are only temporary residents, points 
clearly to the necessity of emphasizing the connection with the National, 
rather than the Branch, Association. At the same time this condition in- 
creases the difficulty of holding such alumnz to a permanent membership 


The following changes, in officers of Branches, since the Register was 
published are asked to be given. 


Connecticut Branch. President, Miss S. S. Whittelsey, 367 Prospect 
Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Nebraska Branch. Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Manda J. Sundean, 15o0r 
Q Street, Lincoln, Neb. 





Aniiouiicement 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
SECOND PRIZE OF ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


The Association for Maintaining the American Woman’s Table at the 
Zoological Station at Naples and for Promoting Scientific Research by 
Women announces the offer of a second prize of one thousand dollars for 
the best thesis presented by a woman, on a scientific subject, embodying the 
results of her independent laboratory research in any part of the field covered 
by the biological, chemical and physical sciences. 

Theses which have been or are to be presented for the degree of Ph.D. 
will not be eligible in competition for the prize. 

The theses presented will be judged by a regularly appointed Board of 
Examiners, representing the departments above named. The Association re- 
serves the right to withhold the award of the prize, if the theses presented 
are not, in the judgment of this Board, of adequate merit to deserve the 
award. 

The theses offered in competition are to be presented to the Executive 
Committee of the Association and must be in the hands of its Secretary be- 
fore December 31, 1904. The prize will be awarded at the annual meeting 
in April, 1905. Each thesis must be accompanied by a sealed envelope, 
enclosing the author’s name and address, and superscribed with a title cor- 
responding to one borne by the manuscript. 

Any further information with regard to the prize will be furnished on 
application to the Chairman of Research Prize Committee, 


Mrs. Etten H. Ricnarps, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
3oston, Massachusetts. 
Executive Committee of the Association, 
Caroline Hazard, President of Wellesley College, Chairman. 


Cornelia M. Clapp, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass., Sec- 
retary. 
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HANDBOOK of 
British, Continental 
and Canadian Universities 


with special mention of the Courses Open to Women 
Together with a Supplement for 1905 


Published by the Graduate Ciub of Bryn Mawr College 


First edition, 1896; second edition, 1899; supplement, 1905 


The Handbook gives a list of the universities and colleges in the principal 
countries, together with a short account of the general characteristics of the university 
system of the country. Under each university is stated as accurately as possible its 
position in regard to the admission of for tudents, the education of women, the 
entrance requirements, the division of the year into terms or semesters, the dates at 
i 


which these begin and end, the fees, 


the subjects in which lectures are given and 

legrees conferred, the names of the professors and lecturers, the name of the 

secretary or the official to whom inquiries may be addressed, and all other particulars 

e tance. As practically all European universities admit women, the facts here 
are equally v bl 

plement for 1901 isin the form of a table of corrigenda and addenda, 

i e manner as the Handbook. A comparison of the 

dbook shows the changes made since the publication of the 


Facts given in Handbook have been submitted to officials of the institutions dealt 


1 for their correction and approval, An appendix giving a list of the fellowships 


available for study abroad and open to students of any college or university has been 
added. 


ethe 
paid $1.00), and the supplement will be supplied separately 1 
Handbook for 2§ cents (post-paid, 30 cents). 


ADDRESS FOR ORDERS, 


MISS ISABEL MADISON, BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR, PENNA, 


The Supplement and Handbook will be supplied together for 90 cents (post- 
t 
to 


subscribers to the 





